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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE OCCUPANTS OF DOWNING STREET. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. Edited by T. Carlyle: 
No. IJ. Chapman and Hall. 

As we intimated last Saturday, Downing Street, 
having been allowed its Easter Holidays, must 
now be content to return to town to be catechised 
and badgered as usual. Barring, as we have 
always done, the jargon which it is attempted to 
pass current as English Language, and which, 
excusable in the originality and excess of our 
author, is absolutely contemptible in his puny imi- 
tators, we find the present irruption into the 
dominions of Government and diplomacy still 
marked by the force of the writer, though, as we 
observed, in our opinion the tamest of these phi- 
lippics. Carlyle does not regularly attack those 
whom he invades; it is not by sapping, mining, 
and cannonading that he covers his approaches. 
He trusts to bombs and congreve rockets, and 
goes on ricocheeing and exploding in the wildest 
fashion, sometimes doing no damage at all, some- 
times only discomposing the opposite ranks, and 
sometimes committing awful siaughter. Archi- 
tecturally speaking, Downing Street aforesaid has 
long been externally in a condition of uglydila- 
pidation, and a disgrace to that part of the capital 
which it occupies, with poor-looking offices and 
gaping rains; and what is to befall its{interiors 
would he difficult to prophesy, seeing them thus 
assailed by a champion equal to all the seven 
champions of Christendom rolled into one, and 
having to “ do battle with a world-wide jungle of 
ted tape, inhabited by doleful creatures, U-=f, or 
arly so, to human reason or entfeaty!’ But, 


* we opine, 


Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The (Grey] cat will mew, the [Palmerston] dog will have 
is day. 

The first plunge is into the Colonial Department, 
which is pithily described from the report of an 
agent or representative of a colony who has 
sought for intelligence and redress among its 
“blind obstructions, fatal indolences, pedantries 
and stupidities on the right and on the left.” Of 
him it is told— 

“ His adventure achieved or found unachievable, 
he has returned with experiences new to him in 
the affairs of men. What this Colonial Office, in- 
habiting the head of Downing Street, really was, 
and had to do, or try doing, in Goa’s practical 
Earth, he could not by any means precisely get to 
know; believes that it does not itself in the least 
Precisely know. Believes that nobody knows;— 
that it is a mystery, a kind of Heathen myth;— 
and stranger than any piece of the old mythologi- 
cal Pantheon; for it practically presides over the 
destinies of many millions of living men.” 

The Home and Foreign Offices fare little better, 
for of them it is written— 

“Were the state of poor sallow English 
ploughers and weavers, what we may call the Sal- 

ow or Yellow Emancipation interest, as much an 
object with Exeter-Hall Philanthropists as that of 
the Black blockheads now all emancipated, and 
Bolng at large without work, or need of working, 
in West-India clover (and fattening very much in 
it one delights to hear),—then perhaps the Home 
~lce, its huge virtual task better understood, and 
its small actual performance better seen into, 


mete oe oy still more deficient, and ones 
ants of the age, than the Colonial itself is. 
Enlarged, 223.) ° r 


“ How it stands with the Foreign Office, again, 
one still Jess knows. Seizures of Sapienza, and 
the like sudden appearances of Britain in the cha- 
racter of Hercules-Harlequin, waving, with big 
bully-voice, her huge sword-of-sharpness over 
field-mice, and in the air making horrid circles 
(horrid catherine-wheels and death-discs of ‘me- 
tallic terror from said huge sword), to see how 
they will like it,—do from time to time astonish 
the world, in a not pleasant manner. Hercules- 
Harlequin, the Attorney Triumphant, the World’s 
Busybody: none of these are parts this Nation has 
a turn for; she, if you consulted her, would rather 
not play these parts, but another! Seizures of 
Sapienza, correspondences with Sotomayor, re- 
monstrances to Otho King of Athens, fleets hang- 
ing by their anchor in behalf of the Majesty of 
Portugal; and in short the whole, or at present 
very nearly the whole, of that industry of proto- 
colling, diplomatising, remonstrating, admonish- 
ing, and ‘having the honour to be,’—has sunk 
justly in public estimation to a very low figure.” 

Expanding in his view, Mr. Carlyle observes: — 

“Sham-kingship, now recognised and even self- 
recognised everywhere to be sham, wrestles and 
struggles with mere ballotbox Anarchy; not a 
pleasant spectacle to British minds. Both parties 
in the wrestle professing earnest wishes of peace 
tous, what have we to do with it except answer 
earnestly, ‘ Peace, yes certainly,’ and mind our 
affairs elsewhere. The British Nation has no con- 
cern with that indispensable sorrowful and shame-: 


ful wrestle now going on everywhere in foreign | 


parts. The British Nation already, by self-expe- 
rience centuries old, understauds .” that; was 
lucky enough to transact the greater part of that, 
in noble ancient ages, while the wrestle had not 
yet become a shameful one, but on both sides of 
it there was wisdom, virtue, heroic nobleness 
fruitful to all time,—thrice-lucky British Nation! 
The British Nation, I say, has nothing to learn 
there; has now quite another set of lessons to 
learn, far ahead of what is going on there.” 

Though we are not te be misled into the vortex 
of political debate, we may note that there is a 
grand truth, and with it a safety-valve, in the fore- 
going quotation; though we cannot go the whole- 
hog length and agree with our author that “ there 
is but one reform for the Foreign Office—to set a 
live coal under it.” 

Without going into any of the details of this 
diatribe, we may state that the gist of it is to de- 
lineate Sir Robert Peel as the needful esoteric and 
“coming man,” to set us, if any can, all to rights; 
and it is declared: — 

‘What England wants, and will require to have, 
or sink in nameless anarchies, is not a Reformed 
Parliament, meaning thereby a Parliament elected 
according to the six or the four or any other 
number of ‘points’ and cunningly-devised im- 
provements in hustings mechanism, but a Re- 
formed Executive or Sovereign Body of Rulers 
and Administrators,—some improved method, in- 
numerable improvements in our poor blind me- 
thods, of getting hold of these. Not a better 
Talking-Apparatus, the best conceivable Talking- 
Apparatus would do very little for us at present; 
—but an infinitely better Acting-Apparatus, the 
benefits of which would be invaluable now and 
henceforth. Tae practical question puts itself 
with ever-increasing stringency to all English 
minds: Can we, by no industry, energy, utmost ex- 








penditure of human ingenuity, and passionate invo- 
cation of the Heavens and the Earth, get to attain 
some twelve or ten or six men to manage the af- 
fairs of this Nation in Downing Street and the chief 
posts elsewhere, who are abler for the work than 
those we have been used to, this long while? For 
it is really a heroic work, and cannot be done by 
histrios, and dexterous talkers having the honour 
to be: itis a heavy and appalling work; and, at 
the starting of it especially, will require Herculean 
men; such mountains of pedant exuvie and ob- 
scene owl-droppings have accumulated in those 
regions, long the habitation of doleful creatures; 
the old pavements, the natural facts and real essen- 
tial functions of those establishments, have not 
been seen by eyes for these two-hundred years 
last past! Herculean men acquainted with the 
virtues of running water, and with the divine ne- 
cessity of getting down to the clear pavements 
and old veracities; who tremble before no amount 
of pedant exuviz, no loudest shrieking of dolefut 
creatures; who tremble only to live, themselves, 
like inane phantasms, and to leave their life as a 
paltry contribution to the guano mountains, and 
not as a divine eternal protest against them! 

“These are the kind of men we want; these, 
the nearest possible approximation to these, are 
the men we must find and have, or go ss 
altogether, for the concern as it is will evidently 
not holdlongtogether. . . . . 

“The work being what we see, a stupid subal- 
tern will do as well as a gifted one; the essential 
point is, that he be a quiet one, and do not bother 
me who have the driving of him. Nay, for this 
latter object, is not a certain height of intelligence 
even dangerous? I want no mettled Arab horse, 
with his flashing glances, arched neck and elastic 
step, to draw my wretched sand-cart through the 
streets; a broken, grassfed galloway, Irish garron, 
or painful ass with nothing in the belly of him 
but patience and furze, will do it safelier for me, 
if more slowly. Nay I myself, amI the worse 
for being of a feeble order of intelligence ; 
what their reverent speculative world calls bar- 
ren, redtapish, limited, and even intrinsically dark 
and small, and if it must be said, stupid?—To 
such a climax does it come in all Government and 
other Offices, where Human Stupidity has once 
introduced itself (as it will everywhere do), and 
no Scavenger God intervenes. The work, at first 
of some worth, is ill done, and becomes of less 
worth and of ever less, and finally of none: the 
worthless work can now afford to be ill done; and 
Human Stupidity, at a double geometrical ratio, 
with frightful expansion grows and accumulates, 
—towards the unendurable. . . . . 

“ The State, left to shape itself by dim pedan- 
tries and traditions, without distinctness of con- 
viction, or purpose beyond that of helping itself 
over the difficulty of the hour, has become, instead 
of a luminous vitality permeating with its light all 
provinces of our affairs, a most monstrous agglo- 
merate of inanities, as little adapted for the actual 
wants of a modern community as the worst citizen 
need wish. ‘Lhe thing it is doing is by no means 
the thing we want to havedone. What we want! 
Let the dullest British man endeavour to raise in 
his mind this question, and ask himself in sin- 
cerity what the British Nation wants at this time. 
Is it to have, with endless jargoning, debating, 
motioning and counter-motioning, a settlement 


effected between the Honourable Mr. This and the 
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Honourable Mr. That, as to their respective pre- 
tensions to ride the high horse? Really itis unim- 
portant which of them ride it. Going upon past 
experience long continued now, I should say with 
brevity, ‘ Either of them—Neither of them.’ If 
our Governmeut isto be a No-Government, what 
is the matter who administers it? Fling an 
orange-skin into St. James’s Street; let the man 
it hits be your man. He, if you breed him 4 little 
to it, and tie the due official bladders to his ancles, 
will do as well as another this sublime problem of 
balancing himself upon the vortexes, with the long 
loaded-pole in his hands; and will, with straddling 
painful gestures, float hither and thither, walking 
the waters in that singular manner for a little 
while, as well as his foreguers did, till he also cap- 
size, and be left floating feet uppermost; after 
which you choose another.’’ 

A sort of Parliamentary reform, or rather re- 
arrangement, is proposed, the chief “points” of 
which are that the highest official ministers and 

ermanent servants of Government shall be se- 
ected without reference to their power of getting 
into Parliament, and that the Crown have power 
to nominate a certain number of members. We 
have also the usual proclamations in favour of in- 
tellects, heroic and otherwise; and with them at 
the head of affairs, all will assume another form, 
and the people, from the Land’s End to John 

O’Groats, will be singing in jubilee— 

‘* There’s better times coming, boys; 

There’s better times coming.” 








NEW NOVEL. 


Reginald Hastings. ¥ Eliot Warburton. 3 vols 
olburn, 

Tue able and popular author of the “ Memoirs of 
Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers” (see Literary 
Gazette for 1849,) has here made his historical 
researches do double duty. As his history pos- 
sessed all the interest of a romance, we may now 
say that his romance possesses all the value of a 
history. It is no matter which way the public 
take it; either work must be read with the vivid 
feeling created by powerful descriptions of events 
which no invention could surpass, and exhibitions 
of character excited to the highest pitch of which 
human nature is susceptible by the most extraor- 
7 x | circumstances of national crises and indi- 
vidual perils. Every episode of the Civil Wars is a 
tragedy, and a tragedy made more horrible by the 
ghastly revelries and base hypocrisies with which 
it was imbued:—the profligacy of recklessness; 
the desecration of religion. Wheresoever we look 
it is a pitiable picture. Whether we incline to the 
Royal and Cavalier cause with Warburton, or to 
the Republican and Roundhead with Macaulay, 
the lesson is still the same. Be it dissoluteness 
or cant, spring it from noble loyalty or conscien- 
tious principle, we see, in the issue, but the dark- 
est cruelty, the utter disregard of human life, the 
disruption of every social tie, universal sufferings 
and universal selfishness or callousness. Madness 
and Apathy over-ride theland. From the palace 
to the cottage there is nothing but what is shame- 
ful and blood-thirsty. And this is revolution and 
civil war, from which England has since then been 
mercifully preserved. May we never forget the 
dread means through which we purchased this 
impunity. The Tale of the Troubles in 164— is 
enough to last as an example to a people for more 
than two centuries, and this is only 1850. 

As told by our author, its effect is as impressive 
as its realities, and as wild as the addition of con- 
genial fiction can contribute to render it. 
Puritanism, incarnated in a mysterious per- 

4 gattended by a sprite-like dwarf, the bro- 
x Sir Jeffrey Hudson, takes a leading 

5. ghout, and mixes up an almost un- 
fyiluence with the doings of the actual 
sda of history, King Charles, Prince 
epee yy gby, Falkland, Lady Carlisle, Lad 

» Cromwell, Pyw, Harry Martip, Col, 
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and Mrs. Hutchinson, and a host of other parties 
famed and defamed on either side. Bryan, an 


— 
mounted by a heronry, and all the various ex. 
cresences supposed necessary or comfortable, tha 


Irish youth saved by the hero, Hastings, from a | gather round old family places, where each gop 


watery grave, also plays an important romantic 
part in the marvellous incidents of the story; and 
a wealthy trimmer, Sir Janus Demiroy, and his 
two daughters Zillah and Phoebe, contribute an 
ample share to the conduct of the drama, its de- 
velopment, and catastrophe. We shall only add 
that Hugo, the brother of Hastings, and Blount, a 
veteran retainer, are two of the most prominent 
and best drawn portraits of the author. 

The time occupied is from the setting up of the 
Royal Standard to the Restoration of Charles II.; 
but after the king’s death we have little or nothing 
of domestic affairs. The course lies in a lesser 
sphere abroad—in the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and Italy. The opening scenes are finely con- 
ceived and painted, to give a severer contrast to 
the ensuing miseries, and from them we may quote 
a few passages as specimens of Mr. Warburton’s 
acknowledged talent and forcible style. But we 
must mention that the first portion of tke narra- 
tive is supposed to be written in a prison, where the 
wounded cavalier is Jaid expecting to be executed 
as aspy., In the midst of his despondency and 
fear of a disgraceful death, he says:— 

“ T had written thus far when the gaoler entered 
with my dinner, and at once changed the current 
of my thoughts. Nothing breaks into the re- 
veries of a young fasting man like the smell of 
food; and it was not only the savoury fumes of a 
venison steak, but the presence of a fellow-crea- 
ture, that turned my thoughts into a more cheer- 
ful channel. The turnkey was a short, stout, 
bow-legged varlet, with broad stooping shoulders, 
and a neck that might puzzle the hangman to dis- 
cover, through the tangles of his lank red hair 
and grizzly beard. A certain stamp of men seems 
to be produced by nature to fill certain situations, 
and this man had evidently found his destined 
place; his small malevolent eyes appeared just 
adapted to scrutinize a dungeon, and to examine 
fetters; his mouth was full of bitterness, and 
there was room for a good deal of it within his 
huge jaws and wolfish teeth; a greyish sandy 
heard bristled on his pointed chin, and reached 
half-way up his face. Yet was his presence 
heartily welcome to me, independently of his 
savoury mission; he was the only fellow-creature 
I was destined to see for many a day, and I would 
have liked him if I could.” 

This is both very natural and very philosophical, 
but we revert toan earlier period, ere yet the young 
warrior had been plunged into the wreck of inter- 
necine fury. He speaks of his father’s truly En- 
glish abode:— 

‘* At the upper end of the old hall was a dais, 
on whicha table stvod crosswise under a huge 
painted window, which I fear had been sacrile- 
giously obtained in bluff King Harry’s time. 
Well I remember the awe with whichI used to 
look upon my father, as he sat enthroned at that 
table on the King’s birthday, with his neighbours 
assembled round him, and his farmers seated «at 
the long tables that ran from end to end of the 
great hall. Opposite the doorway yawned a huge 
fire-place, over-arched by a high mantel-piece, 
elaborately carved and surmounted by a gallery, 
in which my mother and her fair guests used to 
appear on occasions of high solemnity, when the 
hall below was filled with retainers that would 
have died to serve her. 

“ The rest of the old house within, was like 
most others of its kind: a labyrinth of galleries 
and staircases, and almost forgotten rooms, with 
which none but the oldest servants professed ac- 
quaintance. Without, behind the house, was a 
large court-yard, with stables for a troop of horse, 
and a smithy, still called the armourer’s forge. 
There, also, were barns and granaries, and all the 
appurtenances of a country house, that boasted to 
want nothing beyond its own power to supply. 
There were gardens too, and, fish ponds sur- 





preserves, with pious and hereditary cares the 
things that his dead father cared for. 

‘*There is a venerableness and mystery at- 
tached to old ancestral houses such as these, that 
powerfully impresses the imagination, The 
various human experiences that those grey walls 
have sheltered; the bright faces that have looked 
out through those narrow windows; the grim sen. 
tries that have patrolled those battlemented 
towers; the voices of joy and mourning, of anger, 
of comfort, of desolation, of despair, that have 
sounded through those halls; the bridal trains 
and funeral processions that have passed through 
those wide doors ; the startling news, now 
almost forgotten history, that was told round 
those large fire-places; the venerable forms 
that have reposed in that old arm-chair, the merry 
children that have been hushed to sleep in that 
old-fashioned cradle; all, within and without, 
may now be wholly changed, yet each has ieft 
its character impressed upon the ancient home of 
an ancient race. 

“ All this is altered now, they tell me. Itis 
many a day since I have seen my birth-place; 
besieging artillery and ruthless pillage since then 
have done their utmost to obliterate all marks of 
what that home was once. I am thankful that] 
have been spared that sight, and that I can still 
picture to myself the old Manor in all its hospita- 
ble pride, when passers-by would exclaim as they 
pointed to it: ‘There lives an English gentle 
man of the goodold time!’ 

** Such, indeed, was my father. He stood among 
the first of that almost unnoticed class of country 
gentlemen, who form the principal strength and 
real power of the state. J mean unnoticed in 
public life only, for in the wide circle of his own 
neighboyrhood, ke possessed an honoured name 
and moral influeace that kings might envy. To 
him, as a common centre, converged all the peti- 
tions, applications, and appeals of the surrounding 
country; to his justice, his council, or his gene- 
rosity—the wronged, the embarrassed, and the 
poor, with confidence appealed; and by his opi- 
nions, ever frankly and fearlessly expressed, the 
public opinion of his neighbourhood was in 
fluenced, if not wholly formed. 

“ He possessed not only the confidence, but the 
love of all his neighbours. There was something 
genial and generous in his manner that seemed 
infectious,—the cold and cautious warmed be- 
neath its influence, the timid were encouraged, 
and the poor felt the presence of a friend. Though 
he had been in his time a courtier, a soldier, anda 
a traveller, yet my father was passionately fond 
of the country—its labours, its sports, and all the 
various interests that it yields to those who culti- 
vate them. He had married the daughter of 4 
noble courtier, but her tastes had become s0 
merged in his, that neither of them ever sents 
thought in search of pleasure or amusement be- 
yond the limits of their happy home. 

“T must not, in speaking of that home, pass 0 
without a tribute to the character of my mother, 
who rendered it a cherished sanctuary. She was 
of so excellent a nature that I have always re 
spected woman for her sake, whatever My after- 
experience of women may have been. For her 
sake, I have always met with scorn the fashion- 
able sneers against married life, and been able to 
believe that it was in mercy God gave the first 
man a wife, notwithstanding the result. 1¢ 
blessed be she—whether of Eden, or of this poor 
penal earth—who fulfils her mission to het hus- 
band! who soothes his sorrows, extenuates » 
failings, brightens his bright hours, and irradiates 
his darkness! No jealous vanity, no — 
pride ever stains the pure motives of ra 
ministry ;—her noble and self-sacrificing rn 
and thoughtfulness is ever of him whom G ‘i 
given hereeof what will wound, of what W 
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soothe, of what will comfort him—the father of 
her children, the sharer of her destiny. ; 

“ Happy, thrice happy, through all his mortal 
misery is he who can fold such a woman to his 

teful heart. Her gentleness subdues, her 
meekness softens him; her patient endurance con- 
quers more than the stormiest eloquence: her pre- 
sence can enable her husband to cherish life, and 
yet to smile upon the death that spares him the 
anguish of outliving her. So thought my father, 
justly; but his wife was not destined to survive 
tim. She had long been delicate, though her ill- 
ness wore that beautiful and delusive beauty, that 
so often in our climate only decks the victim for 
the tomb. But her spirits rose with her decay, 
and she was happy—happy in her stainless con- 
science, happy in all around her, and most of all, 
happy in her merry little child of some two years 
ald, who was her almost constant companion. 

“If I thus linger on my native threshold, I 
may be excused, for my after-life presents far 
different events. From the recollection of these 
last, often seek refuge in childish memories; 
they are always welcome. I am still happy in 
that home I have described, though for me it 
now exists only in imagination.” 

The intercourse between the Hall and theneigh- 
bouring Castle of Sir Janus Demiroy is of the 
closest kind, and the two brothers of the one love 
the two sisters of the other. Several matters 
oceur, including two afflicting accidents by sea; 
and we have the display of that superhuman 
strength and energy which seem to pertain to all 
romances of this class,in which there is greater 
capacity of stomach for eating than a modern 
alderman could exhibit, more for drinking, in 
every particular case, than three men could exer- 
cise in our degenerate days, and a readiness to 
recover from desperate wounds which would be 
mortal now, in spite of all the boasted improve: 
ments in surgical skill. 

Hastings is sought by the intriguing Digby, 
and, with the consent of his father, devoted, with 
a following of some sixty brave yeomen, to the 
Royal cause. He fights at the battle of Edgehill, 
of which there is a graphic account; and indeed 
we may say the same of all the military opera- 
tions, sieges, surprises, ambuscades, single actions, 
and heroic exploits on both sides which are de- 
scribed. Into these, or into the personal adven- 
tures, imprisonments, escapes, and fatalities which 
rapidly occur as the tale proceeds, it would be 
useless to enter, for it is in their sequence and 
connexion with the plot that they interest us; we 
therefore leave them to their proper place. The 
battle of Newbury may, however, be mentioned as 
one of the most affecting and striking :— 

“It was,” says the writer, “fought with the 
finest material, and the worst conduct of any 
throughout the war; but I am not now about to 
enter into its details. Penmen and lords-in-wait- 
ing laid out the array, and soldiers had to extri- 
cate the army from its difficulties as best they 
might. Our artillery scarcely sent a shot among 
theenemy throughout the day'; cavalry had the 
posts of infantry, and foot were obliged to do 
duty as horsemen and dragoons. Since the de- 
struction of the greater part of my own troop had 
transferred the remainder into the Prince’s regi- 
ment, I had fought among them merely as a 
Volunteer. For many reasons I had always re- 
fused a command, and I now rode with Harry 
Hotspur along the lines in the King’s train. 

“*A good many friends are missing there,’ 
exclaimed my cousin, pointing to Byron’s regi- 
ment, ‘But here’s my Lord Falkland, trim and 
gallant as a bridegroom, as if he had dressed his 

es and his smiles for the occasion. And 
there, by Jove ! is that traitor Holland, looking 
48 blandly loyal, as if he was a gentleman. I 
Would give all the plunder of yonder rebels that 
were in their ranks, and I within sword’s 
gth ofhim this day. There goes Sunderland, 


notions about wine, et cetera; and there, the 
good Carnarvon, a modern crusader, and a right 
noble gentleman. There is Goring, too, looking 
as careless as if he were going to lead off a dance, 
and not a charge;—by my faith, it will be a dance 
of death. There’s our king of comedy, Mohun, 
too, turned soldier, instead of player, and about 
to practice tragedy. And old Allen, of the cock- 
pit, and Master Hart and Rebinson, a whole 
troop—’ 

“My cousin’s speech was broken off by a 
sudden and disorderly advance, which scarcely 
left us time to resume our places. Old Blount 
was near me as my covering man; Bryan now 
rode proudly as an esquire, and was) a candidate 
for knighthood. 

“We got into action as best we could; we 
fought as best we might. Never had I seen so 
bloody a day, and yet when evening fell none 
could tell who was the winner. There was, how- 
ever, no doubt as to the greatest losers: Falkland 
fell, and with him, the flower of the King’s 
chivalry, noble and gentle. It was a never to be 
forgotten sight, when that gallant brotherhood 
was brought together to be buried. Three friends 
lay together, side by side, on one black banner 
taken from the enemy—Falkland, Sunderland, 
Carnarvon—their plumed helmets at their feet, 
their hands crossed in Crusader fashion on their 
breasts. And so one grave received them. They 
had a King for their chief mourner, and the 
Author of ‘ Holy Dying’ to minister their funeral 
rite.’ 

Pym cuts a bad figure in our author’s limning; 
and Cromwell is nothing like the hero of Carlyle. 

“*T hastily asked Zillah who was this new per- 
sonage, this Cromwell, of whom they all stood in 
awe.’ 

“ «He is one,’ said ‘she, ‘as yet little regarded, 
except by those who know him well: but with 
them, his will is imperative, and the Committee 
never questions what it pleases him to do. More- 
over, I suspect he means to sell you your liberty 
at the price of your estates, for his ingenuity and 
unscrupulousness in raising money are notorious.’” 

And he is drawn by an under officer thus:— 

“Asm a sinner, I never saw two different 
men more unlike, since I was a babe, than I have 
seen this same Colonel within the last half-hour. 
Why, sir, when we were all assembled in the hall 
to hear him expound and pray, I thought him the 
mildest and resignedest Christian I ever beheld, 
and as for his eyes, I could see nothing but the 
whites of them, and that same half lost under his 
big eyebrows. But, save us! whenI saw him 
next—(you see when the others had left the hall, 
after the expounding—which, indeed, I didn’t 
overmuch understand—one or two of us, that are 
in trust, were bid to wait for orders), when, our 
governor said something to this new Colonel 
about your being half-released from bondage, I 
looked for his answer, and his look a’ most made 
one stagger back. Why, I’d take my oath on’t (if 
swearing wasn’t unlawful for a Christian man,) 
that no ten men, no, and their wives to boot, ever 
put sc much anger into a single look: and it 
wasn’t the anger only, but the strength that was 
init, that made me pity our poor governor, and 
wonder he could stand it. And then this Colonel 
Cromwell stamps, and calls out for our Hezekiah, 
and bellows about Saul and Amelikites, and 
other hard words; and when he heard that the 
minister wasn’t heard of since the lady went away 
this morning, he sat down by the table, and 
clenched his fists, and then clasped them, and I 
believe, took to expounding himself for comfort, 
for he said no more out loud to any one.’” 

With these brief but various examples we close 
our extracts, and have but little, in the way of 
general observation, to add. Asa historical ro- 
mancist, Mr. Warburton takes a first wrangler’s 
rank; and the present publication is replete with 
| power and interest. Hugo’s character and fate 





4 tue Cavalier, though he has some womanish | are beautiful. Hezekiah, the Dwarf, and Bryan, 


are exaggerations only allowable in romance. 
Zillah, perhaps, comes within the same category; 
but with Phebe, as a contrast, tells effectively in 
working out the plot. There are some trifling 
blemishes which are hardly worth noticing, except 
to show our critical acumen. One seems to be an 
imitative mode of expression which has become 
common to all romance writers, viz., when in- 
troducing any person to the reader to say “he 
might be,” or, “he might have been,” instead of 
he was, thirty or fifty, or other years of age. “I 
laid down,” is alsoa phrase not to be tolerated in 
a writer like Mr. Warburton; and Homer occa- 
sionally nods, as in pages 249-50, Vol. I., where 
he first says, in a capital duello description, “ Z 
determined not to take Digby’s life under any 
circumstances;” and next, “ We stood there, 
Digby and I, face to face, as each believed, till 
one of usshould die.” 

With such tremendous faults as these we com- 
mit Reginald Hastings to the great popularity 
he deserves, and is sure to earn. 








THE MANCHU. 

Translations from the Manchu, with the Origina 
Texts, prefaced by an Essay on the Language 
By T. Taylor Meadows, Interpreter to the 
Consulate at Canton. Canton: 8. Williams. 
1849, 

VavuaB3 LE in a philological sense, this essay is yet 
more to the immediate purpose as a political and in- 
ternational agent. The Manchu tongue is of first- 
rate importance to the correct understanding of 
our diplomatic intercourse with China; and an 
accurate knowledge of it seems to be indispen- 
sable to our appreciation of the true meaning of 
terms which, at first sight, appear to be only 
flowery expressions, or conventional forms of 
speech; for “the Manchu language, grammati- 
cally considered, holds a middle place between 
the Chinese and the languages of modern Europe, 
-but has, on the whole, a greater similarity to the 
latter than to the former.” It is harsh sounding, 
“ owing to the very frequent occurrence of the 
guttural gh, of r, and of the aspirated consonants 
kh’, @, and ch’.” It is nevertheless “a pure 
tongue, not like the English made up of words 
taken from the languages of at least six different 
nations. In this respect it resembles the German, 
and like the German it possesses in consequence 
the powers for the formation of new homogeneous 
words in a higher degree than any composite 
language possibly can. Its borrowings are chiefly 
from the Chinese, but, when we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which the two people have so 
long stood with respect to each other, we can not 
but pronounce them extremely few.” Its _his- 
torical introduction into China, and its present 
use, show its importance. 

“When the family which now reigns in China 
had from being merely the chiefs of a clan in the 
eastern extremity of Asia conquered so many of 
the tribes around them as to come into contact 
with the Mongol princes and with the Chinese, 
they at first used the languages of these people 
in their correspondence, the Manchu being as yet 
merely an oral tongue. At length, however, a 
desire arose in the mind of the sovereign, known 
as Tiénming, that his own language should be 
reduced to writing, and accordingly in the 36th 

ear of the cycle in which he reigned, a.p. 1599, 
i“ gave orders to Erteni and Kakai, two scholars 
learned in the Mongolian, to form characters for 
the Manchu, taking those used for the Mongo- 
lian as their basis. They urged difficulties, but 
the emperor, who seems to have been a man 
of original mind, declared that there was no diffi- 
culty; that they had only to use the Mongolian 
syllables to give the Manchu sounds, which 
joined together would form words and sentences 
whose meaning would of course be apparent to 

Manchus from their sound. This was accordingly 

done, and the new written language thus invented 





published for the information of all Manchus.” 
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% Since this epoch it has been improved as years 

on, and is perhaps the only language in 
the world for which the Government has been 
Schoolmaster, and superintended the congenial 
addition, according to rule, of every new word 
which the progress of things rendered it neces- 
sary to adopt. “ An object which has constantly 
engaged the earnest attention of the Court, is the 
collection of all words existing in the oral lan- 
guage, and the invention of new ones in con- 
sonance with its structure, where such were 
wanting to express abstract ideas, or the names 
of things previously unknown to the Manchus. 
More will be found on this head where I speak of 
the dictionaries; in the meartime I may add here 
that we have proof that the invention of new 
terms still goes on. In the autumn of 1848, a re- 
port made to the Emperor by the Ordnance De- 
partment in Péking respecting the fabrication by 
them of percussion caps, was published in the 
Gazette, in which His Majesty was requested to 


give a Manchu name to the percussion guns, a | 
species of weapon previously unknown to his | 


countrymen.* 

“The exclusive policy of the later Manchu so- 
vereigns, and their fear of the spread of the 
Christian religion among their subjects, has led 
them to take earnest 
foreigners from acquiring their language. An 
edict issued on this subject in the 10th year of 
Chiachéng (1805) is given at length in the 868th 
chapter of the ‘ Collected Statutes of the Chinese 
Empire. The Emperor there states that he had 
repeatedly issued edicts prohibiting intercourse 
between the Manchus and the western foreigners 
at Peking, and the publication of the doctrines of 
the latter by means of books in Manchu. He 
then proeeeds to comment on several passages of 
these books, two of which particularly excite his 
indignation. The first runs, ‘To obey the com- 
mands of parents in opposition to the commands of 
Godis most impious. The holy virgin Barbara 
having refused obedience to the rebellious com- 
mands of her unrighteous father, he slew! her 
with his own hand, upon which God in his just 
anger struck him dead with fierce lightning. Let 
parents, relatives, and friends who hinder men 
from serving the Lord take this as a warning.’ 
The doctrine inculcated in this extract is totally 
at variance with the precepts of Confucius on 
filial obedience which have obtained such univer- 
sal authority in China, and the Emperor accord- 
ingly calls it the ‘ the mad baying of dogs.’ 

‘The second most objectionable passage quoted 
runs: ‘At that time there was a peiise (prince) 
who passed all his days in doing wickedness. His 
fuchin (the princess, his wife) admonished him 
with ali her strength, but he would not listen to 
her. Ona certain —_ a troop of devils dragged 
the peiise down to hell; and God revealed to his 
fuchin, because of her virtuous acts,t that her 
husband would undergo eternal sufferings in a sea 
of fire: a proof that those who will not listen to 
virtuous admonitions will not escape the everlast- 
ing punishment of God.’ The Manchu word peiise 
means the fourth male descendant, or great-great- 
grandson of an Emperor, of which princes there 
is a considerable number in Peking; and Chia- 
chéng seems to have been much disgusted at the 
insult to these personages contained in the above 
extract. After remarking that foreigners could 
only learn such titles as peiise and fuchin through 
conversation with Manchus, he adds with grave 
earnestness, that ‘what is said about a peiise 
having been dragged into hell by devils is a base- 
less fabrication, without a shadow of foundation.’ 





* ‘In Europe, under such circumstances, we generally 
adopt the name the new article bears in the ceuntry from 
which it is introduced. Thus the French, since the intro- 
duction of railways into their country, have adopted the 
English word waggon. The plan of the Manchus has the 

dvantage of p ing the increase of strange sounds in 
their tongue.” 


+ “‘ This seems a strange reason to allege, but it is that 
given in the original,’? 





steps for preventing | 


His Majesty’s subjects must not believe that 
peiise are dealt with so unceremoniously !”’ 

This is a curious and characteristic passage, 
but Mr. Meadows proceeds to the application of 
his statements respecting that knowledge of the 
Manchu to which we have alluded ; for, as 
Leontiew observes, “ ‘as China is now under the 
domination of the Manchus, it is evident that the 
knowledge of the language of this people cannot 
but be very useful to those who occupy them- 
selves with Chinese literature; and while point- 
ing out many Chinese books not (then) translated 
into Manchu, he indicates a number of very im- 
portant works of which Manchu versions exist.” 
And our author continues, ‘“ Rémusat has, I be- 
lieve, also passed an unfavourable judgment on 
the value of the Manchu, in so far as the transla- 
tions into it serve to explain obscure passages of 
the Chinese originals. Many of these are made 
in so slavish a manner that the vague expres- 
| sions of the Chinese are rendered by others equally 
vague in the Manchu. But Leontiew admits that 
this obscurity exists only in books written in a 
somewhat elevated style, and that the fault is less 
remarked in} historical works. He might have 
added (what is of more importance to the prac- 
tical man, and especially to the official translator) 
that it is little observed in the translations of the 
Chinese Imperial codes and edicts, which alone 
form several hundreds of volumes. 

“When the opinions I have just quoted were 
put forth, an accurate knowledge of the Chinese 
was of little practical use. So long as the exact 
meaning of phrases or words in that language 
was merely a matter of dispute between literary 
men in Europe, the British Government and 
Englishmen generally could afford to disregard 
the subject. ‘The discussions, though interesting 
and in their ultimate results highly useful, had no 
immediate practical bearing. But this state of 
things began to alter on the abolition of the East 
India Company’s monopoly in China, and during 
the subsequent discussions with the mandarins 
that led to the late Chinese war. It altogether 
ceased to exist when the Chinese version of the 
Nankin Treaty was being prepared, and from 
that time to the present day an accurate know- 
ledge of the exact meaning and force of Chinese 
words has been a matter of constantly increasing 
importance. An ambiguous expression, or an 
error in a public document, may, by its influence 
on commerce, be almost directly productive of 
consequences to the private fortunes of a 

arge portion of our countrymen. Should any- 
thing be neglected that will tend in future to 
obviate errors and ambiguities so mischievous ? 

1 need hardly dwell on the ease with which dis- 
putes arise out of misapprehension. The whole 
English people, by attaching the meaning of 
quarrel ’ to the word ‘ misunderstanding,’ has dis- 
tinctly declared the almost unavoidable connec- 
tion between the two things. Now, some years 
back, the Chinese were compelled to give way in 
disputes by the dread of the bayonet, which ap- 
peared to be constantly in readiness to force us 
a passage through difficulties, however created; 
but the mandarins have since learned [that we 
are not always at liberty to fix it for that pur- 
pose, and it accordingly behoves us, for our own 
sakes, to give no occasion for the detrimental 
‘ misunderstandings ’ alluded to. 

“ On the above grounds alone, the study of the 
Manchu becomes of some importance; for a com- 
parison of the Manchu and Chinese versions of 
the Imperial codes, ordinances, and edicts, cer- 
tainly does throw light on many of the charac- 
teristic obscurities of the latter of these lan- 
guages. By this means we learn the true force 
of several frequently recurring Chinese idioms, 
and acquire the habit of correctly supplying words 
frequently omitted in Chinese sentences, but ab- 
solutely necessary in the corresponding sentences 
of other languages; by this means we learn to 
know which one of the yerbs in each complox 











sentence is to be regarded as the chief; whether 
words that often occur in couplets are to be ren. 
dered separately or form compounds; under what 
circumstances nouns are to be taken in the 
accusative or dative cases; when they are to by 
rendered in the plural, when in the singular nun. 
ber. The earnest student of Chinese will consider 
these facts alone a strong recommendation of the 
Manchu.” And “ further, it must be considered 
that Manchuria, where this language is the mo. 
ther tongue, though now closed to foreigners, 
will, in all human probability, be opened at no 
distant period to the mercantile enterprise of 
foreigners.” 

With this we conclude those extracts which are 
of public interest, and are only sorry that wantof 
types put it out of our power to enter at all up 
the orthographical and etymological portions, 
ably illustrated by the author, who has the credit 
of being the first to bring this subject within the 
cognizance of the English people. Indeed, the 
study of the language has not had a long or wike 
existence in Europe. Gerbillon, a French mix 
sionary, it is true, sent home a Latin gramms,, 
which was printed in 1696; but it was not til 
after the publication of Amyot’s Grammar ani 
Dictionary in the French sanguage, published 
1787-9, that the notice of the learned was a 
tracted, and Langles, Klaproth, Rémusat (already 
mentioned) Gabelentz, and others, have succes 
sively treated of Manchu, and its relations to, 
and bearings upon, other languages. 

For England, however, the present publication 
may suffice, and we cordially recommend it to the 
consideration it so richly deserves. 








CENTO OF POETRY. 


The Angel World, and other Poems. By P. J 

Bailey. Author of “ Festus.” Pickering. 

Mitton published “ Paradise Lost ” — Moore, 
“The Loves of the Angels ;” The Angel Worll 
is a sort of hybrid between these two. We 
feel as if it were owing to a lack of poetic 
taste and feeling that we cannot get up our steam 
of admiration—as others have done—for this 
poem; but, in good sooth, we cannot away with 
it altogether. That the author of “ Festus” has 
some of the true stuff in him, we are fain to be 
lieve; but when we come to the demonstration, 
we find it so full of blots and failures, that we are 
more provoked than to praise. Very diffuse, 
prone to affectations, ideas so indistinctly ex 
pressed as to be almost, or quite, unintell ile 
vague and clouded with mysticism, and infected 
with so many newly-coined words as to require § 
Supplement to Todd’s “Johnson,” in order to 
comprehend the meaning: we ask for the com 
mensurate beauties which are to be a sufficient 
set-off for these unpleasant drawbacks. 

On the first page we have the sublime must 
of the spheres described as— 

“ Like a braid 
Of silver round a maidea’s raiment, all 
Tmbounding and adorning.” 

Which appears to us to be arrant bathos. That 
spoken by star to star, enkindling the count 
nances of suns with a smile, and thrilling to the 
heart of nature—like a metallic garnish upons 
lass’s petticoat! Such, however, is the prelude 
to the grand allegory on which we are about to 
enter. In one of the purest and happiest stars 
of heaven there is an assemblage of God's select: 
est angels, gathered in hallowed festival = 
“a golden board,” (p. 2) eating “ bread -— tie 
golden wheat,” (p.$) drinking the wine A “ 
and enjoying those celestial pleasures whic : 
long to that “spheral order.” To them arrive 
young and shining angel, soiled and dusty. 
is welcomed, and— 

“Then spake the cherub chiefest of them all— 
Bright Angel! from whatever sphere arrived, 
Supernal and celestial, or some orb 
Far off, of st nature,—for the toil 
Meseems, of travel, weighed upon ye erst, 
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246 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
merit a word of praise and encouragement, and| We look for good things from the young bard | aught that cheers and brightens their hours of x 
an example here :— who*ean write like this. | leisure, they fly for a little excitement to those i 
Address to Memory. haunts of excess and debauchery, where Satan th 
“ Hail to thee, mournfal spirit of the past ! rules with a sway almost as absolute as that with ra 
Thou of the solemn brow, and streaming eye ; ? ON SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. which he holds in captivity the inhabitants of ~ 
Whites raftant face ss stale tte maou A Sunday in London. By J. M. Capes, M.A. | hell. _ There reign the passions and every carnal a 
Thy voice hath music in it: but its tone ' Longmans. appetite. There are imbibed sedition, infidelity, k 
Is melancholy as the night wind’s moan, PosLisHED in the “Rambler,” but not thereby | savage cruelty, and a reckless disregard of all — 
Thon art aloiterer by quiet nooks, the better known to us, these papers are as good | ties, human and divine. ‘There men and women Mul 
In tangled forest dells, and leafy homes, as original, and are full of matter of deep con- | and children learn to be idle, to blaspheme, and — 
bey ae perpors 9 Se brooks cernment to society. A preface stands bravely | to hate. ; now 
Like tioytemtier oa te sighless ame up for the Recreations of the Poor, if such a title “ Never can man exist in a healthy, innocent, ‘ > 
Dying in silence ’mid the streams and trees. can be given to (almost) any of their attempts at | and Christian condition, without some species. of ac — 
Thy home’s the woodland aisles—the ocean shore, enjoyment. ‘Triste and laborious do most of | harmless recreations, such as shall be suited to oe 
abate eared wih thet wanderings the waves | them appear to be, ‘There is no light-hearted: | ghe wants of one who is sorely tasked by lars “2 
Their sorrows, in earth’s dark and winding caves, hess, no genuine hilarity, no healthful sport. ? It|andtrial. . . . . : 
Thine is the quiet eve, the twilight hour: is beer or gin, ribbald chaffing, and sweating| “The gloom of England is, in truth, one of the . ; 
When human hearts bow down beneath thy power ! under the load, or dragging of children along | most formidable evils of modern times. With all oe 
Thine is the bloom of life: the dew of youth : dusty roads. O, Pleasure, but thou art a pleasant | the advance in morality and decency of the pre lutio 
ena rene hy eager? vag deed wee et thing; but the poor have,none of thee! Since | sent century, we have receded rather than gone = 
he forms of beauty, and the hearts of truth, ti 2% ht gli ° ri A 
That gather'd round our childhood’s years ; all gone! anging has gone so much out of fashion, those | forwards in the attainment of that true Christian 
These—solemn spirit of the past, are thine! of London especially have no opportunities for | cheerfulness, which—notwithstanding the popular Tsrac 
Entombed serenely in thy hallowed shrine. fun now! Yet it is not all so black. Cheap rail- | proverb—I believe to be the blessing next in value 
Thine are the hands that fondly clasped our own, road and steamer excursions do offer facilities for | to godliness. . . . Dr. | 
Say teule poten te 4s ete prave-gen - 9 bmg those who have a little money to spend, far supe-| “I truly believe that one of the chief obstacles glory 
And on their burial mounds we see the flowers rior to aught that preceding generations could | to the progress of pure living Christianity iv this tanti 
Wet with the dew-drops in the light of eve ; ’ command ; and the intercourse of classes thus | country is to be found in that worldly carefulness Abra 
As they, with haman hearts, could sympathise and grieve. promoted we deem to be of vast national preser- | which causes our intense gravity, and makes us isau 
Thine are the saisding tend: the poops enter vative consequence. But for the million, we fear, | the most silent nation in Europe. The respecta- claim 
Ti iiSuant Table teoigh tke ee anieae | there is small chance and small hope of any real | bility of England isits bane; we worship respes- the 
Our fairest hopes, our bright but broken schemes, innocent or rational “ pleasuring.” Mr. Capes bility, and thus contrive to lose both the enjoy- to be 
Ail that we loved, revered, and thought divine, contends for Sunday Amusements, as he trusts | ments of earth and the enjoyments of heaven. If Kenn 
All, all, O solemn Memory, are thine ! (but trusts in vain), “jwithout wounding the feel- | Great Britain could once learn to laugh likea terms 
_o safely: let nor age ae ioate ings of a vast class of persons, whose conscientious | child, she would be in the way once more to pray than | 
eas eh eee tients Gen te Sele as young prime, convictions demand {much respect.” But, at any | like a saint. ; four J 
Preserve them still—the same in trath and grace ; rate, he sensibly and temperately adds:— * But this is not all: the sensuality and gross anteri 
That when at last, death’s solemn gloom descends, | “T must, accordingly, <entreat all those who | vice, and the hateful moroseness and harshuess of perioc 
‘The heatt may seen to dle amid its early fhewds! may be disposed to denounce the views I urge as | temper, which result from our indisposition for West 
The Four Pilgrims, and other Poems, Dundee : un-Christian, jun-English, and demoralising, to | gaiety and enjoyment, are literally awful to think Jewis 
; Chalmers. . , | give to the question their most candid and chari- | of. Pride and licentiousness triumph in our land, family 
We are afraid the poetry of this neat volume is | table consideration; and if they are prepared to | because we are too careworn or tvo stupid to The J 
not destined to float down the stream of time. | take offence, to pass over my Preface altogether. | enter heartily into innocent recreations. Those the 1 
The aspiration is laudable, but the execution is} All I ask, however, is an honest use of the faculty | two demons, one of which first cast man out of and tl 
down-sinking. Rhyme and rhythm are equally | of common sense, and of the virtue of common | Paradise, while the other has degraded him to in our 
violated in almost every composition. We wish | justice. the level of the brutes, are served by myriads of the th 
we could select passages of a better sort, but two |" “ For the happiness and well-being of the ordi- helpless slaves, who are handed over to a bondage to the 
stanzas from Eugenie Sleeping will dispose of | nary class of human beings, four things are need- | to passion, through the gloominess that broods the la 
the general character of the attempt :— ful, whose necessity is unfortunately little recog- | over our national character. ‘The young and the consid 
Blt epic fae yrrer era nised in the great majority of the schemes for the | old alike, the poor and the wealthy, are literally stance 
Through long raven eye ashes stayed to her cheek, amelioration of the poor, with which these times | driven to excess, because there is nothing in our in our 
in its dewy beauty beaming ; arerife. These four are as follow: religion, the | state of society to refresh them after their toils, Ttis 
Her full bosom heaved ‘neath the soft silken robes, development of the natural affections, a sufficiency | or to make life as much a season of enjoyment as ligion 
Pow ~ a sigh stole trom thence unbidden— of meuns for the support of a family, and healthy | the inevitable lot of mortality will allow. Look Churel 
er heart was like nun’s ina wayward mood, x 4 x ‘ “3 . admi 
With the walls of its prison-house chiding.” innocent amusement. It is a sufficient proof that | at an English Sunday, and behvld the reason mira 
Her lover, who is watching her slumbers, “ the | the greater part of our modern panaceas are mere | why more wickedness is committed on that day meme 
rogue, wakened her with a shower of love-kisses!” | quackeries, that they do not even recognise the | than in all the rest of the week put together. nevert! 
and— existence of this fourfold demand.” Was there ever any thing more heavy, more the ba 
“The maiden looked angry, as maidens should do, He addresses himself to the last; and pleads for | laboured, more formal, more chilling, more !- wonder 
‘ ee et La rea hosed sng my an alleviation of the unceasing toil and trouble | expressive of Christian joy and a day of refresh- The M 
While che knew that hid Wreses was blecdiin ; of nineteen-twentieths of the population of| ment to body and soul? It has but one good fea Sects, 2 
She then tried to scold, but her warm rebel heart Great Britain. The following are his main | ture, its cessation from open, glaring trade. Great tinetiv 
For the cruelty did chide her— arguments :— Britain actually toils through its Sundays; it dis- split in 
~ — = sae aan Nd start “Since that unhappy day when England | poses of its devotions in a precise, business-like none 
Seated’ "ti Poem. By E. W H late of Chel- assumed the garb of Puritanism, and the better- | manner, and then commits all manner of ae owing 
4 prose a Coll . 4 Pll ey he R W disposed portion of the community abstained | goes to sleep. The drowsiness of decent Engls parting 
> M. ant ations ) Rene caety H_| ffom.almost all the most innocent public di-| society on Sundays is only equalled _— crs 
er ? Lou Abe: Orr e a Co * “| versions, the amusements of the nation have | eagerness with which it flies to_its toils on Mon * See 
Tue production of a Crack Pupil of the Chel- oe oe Se ee ee See ae See... Snell day is with th 
ceahecn Sdbesl. 2 deniete the Pi b st le of | SSnings until those recreations, which were} ‘And what is true of the English Sun os titled 
“aie ith th P je fast struggle OF! designed by a merciful Providence for the re-| more or less true of all other days. Men fly Church * 
en Met } the Roman legions under Germa-| freshment and strengthening of poor suffering | vice for want of pure and innocent pleasures Who asks 
a whi oer a musical and spirited per- man, became so utterly corrupted and empoisoned, | The gin-shops receive those who might be enter on en 
ere sen 1 Boones credit on the locality of | thatthe only safety of the pure and conscientious | taining themselves with the works of art m ® dare 
= a education, We quote one stanza} consists in a flight from the atmosphere of pollu- | public gallery. The whole animal portion of of 2 tesa 
rE The living demons and the demon dead, — = my ee hava that pes and we ri sg cone Ba bg exponte « Oe morbidly teching 
‘ A horrid sight, saw Weser’s banks that day ; undreds of thousands, being deprived of those | We become brutalised, because , i the shot 
With streams of gore the peaceful river bled, amusements which were without sin, have been | afraid of being frivolous and of wasting our u mit to th 
rote C4 Lat Benin 4 Re ree lay, ; driven, through sheer exhaustion and misery, to} The devil keeps possession of an pr ym ee an 
Where terrors wild Arminius’ footsteps Sane; fly to those, to taste of which is degradation to heart, through the instrumentality a § nu pum ty inte 
End, as he plunged and vanished in the fray, the mind and death to the soul. With nervous | passions, because he is too proud and too confidene 
In fiery peals of havoc and ofhate systems unstrung by unceasing labours; living in | to laugh and enjoy himself. . . + - lated on left i 
Wide rings that voice :—‘ A Varus, and a Varian fate ”’"* | rooms ill-ventilated, confined, and destructive of | “ Secret sin destroys its myriads, immo nel polly 
* “En Varus, et edem iterum fato victee legiones ? ”— | ll comfort and decency; barely clothed, hardly | the altar of outward respectability, ond Oa Ohureh is 
An. i, 65, fed, uncultivated in their youth, unenlivened by | gard for the opinion of a money-getting W' wait, and j 
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In fine, “ Puritanism has had its run. It has 
culminated, and become corrupted to the core by 


the spirit of worldliness. Men are coming to see | 


that Sabbatarianism is inmany cases a mere form 
of Pharisaism. Dismal Sunday evenings will be 
what the phylacteries were with the Jews of old, 
tokens of the absence of true spiritual devotion. 


Multitudes who at present yield to the popular | 
ery, will gradually emancipate themselves, though | 


now they shrink with dread from any thing so 
‘ultra and unwise’ as they esteem the views I 
advocate.” 

We have simply stated the case: we offer no 
opinion, but the old proverb says, “ All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” In such times 
as ours, all work and no play is apt to make all 
the Jacks in the country discontented and revo- 
lutionary. 








THE JEWS. 
Israel and the Gentiles. By Dr. Isaac Da Costa, 
of Amsterdam. Nisbet and Co. 

Dr. Da Costa is a learned and a converted Jew, 
glorying alike in his nationality and _protes- 
tantism; and rejoicing that he is of the Seed of 
Abraham and a Disciple of Jesus Christ. This 
isaunion of sentiment that we rarely see pro- 
claimed, and it adds not alittle to the interest of 
the work before us. It is not, however, of a nature 
to be discussed in our page. 
Kennedy, his translator, speaks in the highest 
terms as a poet and scholar, blessed with more 
than human eloquence. His book is divided into 
four parts. 1. A retrospect of Jewish history 
anterior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 2. ‘lhe 
period of the double Captivity in the East and 
West to the close of the Middle Ages. 3. The 
Jewish Exiles in Spain and Portugal, from a 
family of whom the author is descended; and, 4. 
The Jews in connection with the Reformation of 
the 16th Century, the Revolution of the 18th, 
and their social condition and political movements 
inour day. The first two parts are able résumés ; 
the third part has more original matter relative 
to the persecutions in Spain and Portugal; and 
the last will be found still more worthy of public 
consideration, as applying to memorable circum- 
stances, not only on the continent of Europe, but 
in our own time and country. 

It is strange that great schisms affect every re- 
ligion on the face of the earth. ‘The Romish 
Church, with its infallible Spiritual Head and 
admirably organised system, subjecting all its 
members to conformity and slavish obedience, is 
nevertheless broken into divisions, and shaken to 
the base by infidel opinions, though there is a 
wonderful power to conceal them from the world. 
The Mahometan faith is broken into two inimical 
sects, and both of them gradually losing their dis- 
tinetive creeds and observances. Protestantism is 
splitinto a multitude of sects; and even now, as we 
foretold months ago, the Church of England is fol- 
lowing the example of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
Parting from a whole into two opposed sections.* 





* See on this momentous subject, so likely to impair, if 
Rot disrupture, the Episcopalian Church and its connection 
with the State, a pamphlet published by Pickering, en- 
titled “ the Judicial Committee, and tie Petition for a 
Church Tribunal in lieu of it,’? by an Anglican Layman, 
who asks the Petitioners if they are willing to submit their 
own consciences to the decisions of those whom they desire 
‘constitute the dictators to the consciences of all the rest 
‘ = people? ‘Would you” (he says) ‘* desire, in case of 

‘cision against Baptismal regeneration, that the state 
cules > gra subject to what you would deem erroneous 
the hme And if not, by what means do you propose that 
as ould extricate herself, after you have bound her to sub- 
ie ane decision of the Church Courts whatever that may 
oak adhe emphatically adds, ‘‘ is there no one who will 
peak out? Who are we to confide in? What is the autho- 
aan the English Church to which we are to look with that 

face which alone deserves the name of ‘faith?’ To 
pe. in doubt is to be handed over to indifference ; let 
one speak, and, before we talk of independent Church 
Ohurek let us know what the authority in the English 
is, to which the clergy themselves are'willing to sub» 


Of the author, Mrs. | 


| And, finally, not to mention others, the Jews are 
| as distinctly separated as any other persuasion, 
ancient or modern, Our author, {moreover, as- 
sures us that— 

‘‘Not only the nationality but also the re- 
ligion of the Jews languishes and declines 
in the same proportion in which real or even 
pseudo-civilization spreads amongst them, or 
in the world in general. The doctrines of 
Pharisaic Judaism have not, it is true, entirely 
disappeared in the synagogues; the institutions of 
their ancestors find sectaries and defenders not 
merely among the vulgar, but even in the body 
of learned and scientific Rabbins. The old idea 
of a personal advent is still cherished by many in 
the bosom of the synagogue; nevertheless, it is 
an incontestable fact that the ‘Talmud is losing its 
authority from day to day, and that, in these 
latter times, it is more esteemed for the light it 
| throws on the history, language, and laws of the 
| past, than as a code of Divine authority for the 
| dispersed children of Israel. Meanwhile the 
| tendency is becoming more and more general to 
| replace all that was peculiar to the religious 
; worship of the Hebrews, by ceremonies and 
| same borrowed from the Christians, For ex- 

ample, in 1814, for the first time, a sermon was 
| preached in the German language, in the syna- 
| gogue at Vienna. At Berlin, also, the banker 
| Jacobson lent his efforts to found a Jewish worship 
of a complely modern form. The example 
was soon followed at Hamburg, where the service 
was managed by Drs. Kley and Salomon, who 
preached in German, and by the additional inno- 
vation of an organ altered the old forms. The 
change was naturally not merely an exterior one. 
The spirit of the age affected the essentials of the 
Jewish religion, in a way that had been foretold 
and feared by the first authors of the new civi- 
lization, such as Friedlander and his friends. 
Deism and Rationalism followed in the syna- 
gogue nearly the same course as in the Christian 
Churches and schools. In the synagogue as in 


all that was supernatural and beyond the reach 
of unassisted human reason, was furiously attacked 
and rejected. In Bavaria, as well as in other 
places, Neology in the synagogue gave rise to so 
much uneasiness that the Government believed 
itself justified in interfering, in 1838-39, by de- 
crees to the following effect,—that no one should 
be eligible to the Rabbinate, excepting the fol- 
lowers of the ancient religion of Moses, in con- 
tradistinction to modern Judaism. Soon after, 
the reigning spirit of Neology made such rapid 
progress that a reformation, according to the ideas 
of the age, meant nothing less than an entire 
abolition. This idea, in spite of the false protes- 
tations of not wishing the destruction but merely 
the reparation of the edifice, was pretty openly 
proclaimed in a circular by Dr. Goldschmidt, at 
Frankfort, in 1843, in which is found the follow- 
ing declaration (a declaration which bears some 
resemblance to the cry of the Israelities in the 
day of the crucifixion of Jesus):—‘ We neither 
look for nor desire a Messiah who shall lead the 
Israelites back to Palestine; we know no other 
country than that of our birth, to which we politi- 
cally belong.’ In another assembly of Jewish 
reformers of this stamp, it was said that the idea 
ofa Messiah was still cherished, not as a person- 
age whose advent was [desirable for, and of im- 
portance to, Israel, but only as a figure of speech, 
expressive of the progress of the whole human 
race. Still later, they proposed, as a means of 
preparation for the fusion of Judaism and Christi- 
anity, henceforth to set apart Sunday instead of 
the Sabbath. Inreturn for this concession, Wis- 
licenus, the minister of the famous ‘Friends of 
Light,’ in Germany, in one of their meetings, in 
answer to the Israelite Benfey, declared such 
Jews as should wish to become members of their 
religious society exempted from the necessity of 





wit, and in obedience to which they are willing to teach.” 


being baptized.” 


the Church all that was national and Israelitish, ’ 


This state of things Dr. Da Costa contends will 
lead to the embracing of Christianity by many 
Jews; and estimates that already 5,000 have been 
converted in Germany within the last 20 years. 
He also thinks that as the Jews advance with 
civilisation and in political power, old things will 
pass more rapidly away and they will adapt them- 
selves to the new. Connected with the subject, 
the following is a remarkable statement :— 

“ From the highest to the lowest ranks of so- 
ciety, that is to say, from the smallest retail dealer 
in Poland to the general officer at Petersburgh, 
there is said to exist a line of Israelites in com- 
munication with each other, through whose hands 
pass the chief affairs of the home department, as 
well as the most important foreign negotiations.” 

The subjoined is the estimate of the Jews all 
over the world:— 

“In the Austrian states there are said to be 
700,000, in Russia 200,000, in France, 84,000 in 
England 30,000, in the Netherlands 50,000—of 
whom 30,000 are settled at Amsterdam,—in Tur- 
key 800,000, in Arabia 200,000, in Africa 600,000, 
in the United States 50,000, in Persia, China, and 
India 600,000,—exclusive, according to general 
opinion, of the ten tribes.’’ 

Of the restoration to Palestine, the author holds 
that it must be the result of a national conversion 
to the Christian faith, and an acknowledgment of 
their King, the Messiah having already come, 
and not in looking for him. With regard to the 
latter, it does not appear to us that the majority 
of the Jews are looking with any anxiety for the 
event. They seem rather to be anxiously en- 
gaged in advancing themselves in the world, in 
wealth and influence; and, as Paddy says, * small 
blame to them,” for they are kept in countenance 
by their Christian brethren, and both know that 
money is the Shiboleth to every earthly enjoy- 
ment. 








- AFRICAN STATES. 
Diary of a Lady's Travels in Barbary. 
Colburn. 
THERE is generally an agreeable minuteness in 
the description of their impressions by lady 
travellers, and even the accounts of their little 
inconveniences and sufferings let us more dis- 
tinctly into the habits of the people with whom 
they are, for a time, associated, than the more 
elaborate pictures of male painters. Of Algiers 
we could not expect much that was very new, 
nor of an overland excursion to Blidah, nor one 
by sea to Philippeville (Roman Sora); thence to 
Constantina in diligences and omnibuses! Bona, 
Guelma, ‘Tunis, and other places are visited on 
this tour for pleasure; and of the whole we may 
say that the matters communicated are as slight 
and gossippy as such stories usually are. A visit 
to the Harem of the Bey of the camp at Tunis, 
may be quoted as a fair example of the writer’s 
talents and style:— 

“The pavement of the Patio, and the cool 
gushing fountain in its midst, were of dazzling 
white polished marble. Under all the four 
colonnades were several openings leading to the 
inner apartments of the women, I cannot better 
describe the play of colours in the costume of the 
inmates of this bright and airy prison, than by 
comparing it to the variegated plumage of the 
hundreds of curious birds here assembled. Proud 
strutting peacocks, cockatoos, parrots of all kinds, 
and a multitude of other Oriental birds of species 
wholly unknown to me, screamed, flew, and stalked 
about, ascompanions to the poor women whose 
perpetual imprisonment they were to enliven and 
adorn. Several negresses were here and there 
busy in polishing the mirror-like marble steps of 
the Patio, over which elsewhere were heard pat- 
tering the gold and jewel-laden slippers of one of 
the Princesses. Through every door were seen 
quite fairy glimpses; at every pillar were groups 
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whose daily life was broken by the visit of the 
strangers, Gorgeously dressed children were led 
and carried about by numerous nurses and atten- 
dants. Nothing was to be heard but the rustling 
of silks, and mutterings and whisperings that 
meant of course: Who comes here to peep into 
our golden cage? 

“ But, as I have said, all the other ladies except 
Mile. d’H. had hastened forwards, and were call- 
ing to me from the entrance of Lillah’s state room 
to follow them. The transition from the broad 
light of the Patio into the large room, lighted 
only by the doorway, was so ine, that at first 
I na | not see at all, and I was standing in front 
of Lillah without in the least suspecting it. The 
rich carpets on which I trod, the drowsy atmo- 
sphere laden with the finest perfumes of Arabia, 
and the countless figures, clad in gay, fantastic 
garments, that surrounded me, all strengthened 
the illusion that I was present in an actual scene 
from the thousand and one nights. Lillah took 
me by the hand and led me up to the handsome 
divan, which was raised two steps, and furnished 
with soft cushions covered with yellow damask. 
Then she made me a sign to sit down beside her, 
which of course I did, though by no means with 
the same ease as herself, since the very low divan 
was made to be sat on with crossed and bended 
legs. Whilst my eves were gradually accustom- 
ing themselves to the darkness of the spacious 
room, I bent them upon my neighbour, the queen 
of this sumptuous harem. Lillah is a well-preserved 
woman of five-and-thirty, or from that to forty. 
Three of her grown up daughters were present 
and conversed with the other ladies of our party, 
as wellas they could, by means of signs. We 
had for interpreter ‘Mlle. d’H.’s cousin, a lad 
about ten years old, who was still privileged, by 
virtue of his tender years, to enter the jealous 
doors of the harem; not only, however, did he 
often refuse to interpret to the ladies all the 
questions which our curiosity suggested, but he 
was so fondled and petted by them that he was 
all but useless to us. 

“But to return to the harem queen. Her 
figure may, perhaps, have been handsome, but it 
is now spoiled by excessive corpulence, which, 
however, according to the Moorish canons of 
beauty, only serves to heighten hercharms. Her 
dress was very simple. Her upper garment was 
only a loose, shapeless kind of caftan, of bright 
rose coloured levantine silk, fastened at the throat, 
by a splendid diamond clasp, and reaching only 
to the knees. Under it she wore a jacket thickly 
embroidered with gold; her richly brocaded 
trowsers were fastened from the knees to the 
ankles like leggings. Her bare feet were fattened 
out of allsymmetry. Several female slaves waited 
behind her with various kinds of slippers. 

“ Allthe two hundred womer. in the harem, 
with the exception of the negresses, were dressed 
in bright coloured silks, and Lillah was only dis- 
tinguished from the rest by her incomparably 
beautiful jewels, and by the universal deference 
shown towards her. Any thing finer than Lillah’s 
diamonds and other jewels I never saw. On her 
right thumb she wore a splendid ring, with the 
Bey’s cypher in diamonds, and on the third 
and fourth fingers of both hands she had rings, 
one pair of which was set with emeralds, and 
each of the others with five or six diamans- 
monstres, On her right arm she wore three rows 
of fine pearls, each of which was as large as the 
tip of my little finger. I was not a little astonished 
to see several rows of the commonest glass beads 
in such costly company. 

“ Her head-dress was very simple, apart from 
the immense value of the jewels attached to it. 
All the Moorish women I had hitherto seen wore 
their hair combed smooth backwards, in the 
fashion we call @ la chinoise; but Lillah’s hair, 
the incipient greyness of which had been changed 
to brown by artificial means, hung down her 
cheeks in bands as broad as a finger, and was cut 





off below. The hair of the back of her head was | 


—— 


thence to the gallant exploits in our own time, 





tied up in a white silk kerchief, two long ends | the compiler has traced all the leading features 
of which, worked with gold, hung down her back, | shown the gradual discoveries—described the 
whilst the other two stood upright on the crown hardships, misfortunes, and sufferings, of the in- 


of her head like horns, All the other women had 
head dresses of the same curious form; and Lillah 
moreover wore pendent from the back of her head 
a great lot of amulets of every shape and size. 
Not to weary the reader with details of the costly 
things I saw, I will only mention, that a ring with 
a solitaire, worn by one of Lillah’s daughters, has 
been valued in Paris at a hundred and twenty 
thousand francs. 

“ Lillah is the daughter of an Italian woman, 
who was sold to a very rich Moor, who married 
her. The offspring of that marriage has been 
deemed worthy to become the favourite wife of 
the Bey of the Camp, and her son will hereafter 
inherit the throne. Having been told that Lillah 
spoke Italian, I spoke to her in that language, but 
she made signs to me that she had quite forgotten 
it; I afterwards learned that was not the case, 
but that she pretended as much in order to please 
her husband. . . . 

“Twas now obliged to sit down again beside 
Lillah and suffer Se to scrutinize my person. 
What most attracted her attention was my eye 
glass, and a small plain garnet bracelet, which 
she tried several times to put on. I gave her to 
understand she might keep it; but when she found 
it would not go half round her own arm, or her 
daughter’s, she gave it back to me with an air of 
commiseration. Lillah now bethought her of 
offering us refreshments, and, calling one of her 
attendant slave girls, she handed her an enormous 
bunch of keys, not putting them directly into 
her hand, which would have been doing the girl 
too great an honour, but laying them on an em- 
broidered cushion which the slave held to receive 
them. Refreshments were now set before us, 
but they were all sweet, and strongly flavoured 
with musk and essence of roses. A delicious 
gold coloured beverage met with our unanimous 
approbation; it must be prepared from a species 
of fruit wholly unknowntous. . . . . 

“ Among the objects that greatly struck me in 
this abode of luxury, I must mention the ladies’ 
pocket handkerchiefs. What will the reader 
think, when I say that a head like Lillah’s, 
loaded with some forty thousand pounds’ worth 
at least of jewels, coquetted with a dark cotton 
handkerchief, such as might be worn by a labour- 
ing man in England ?” 

There are other particulars, but the above will 
suffice, and we have only to say good-bye to our 
travelled countrywoman, whose diary will serve 
to afford a few hours’ amusement to readers of 
her own sex. 








SUMMARY. 

A Narrative of Arctic Discovery, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By J. J. Shilling- 
law. Shoberl. 

A FEw years ago we remember a sketch of this 

subject in (we think) the “ Nautical Almanac,” 

with which, at the time, we were much gratified, 
and felt a wish that it should be more extended, 
in order to fulfil the public desideratum in respect 
to the history of Arctic Voyages. Since then, 
some of the most interesting expeditions have 
been added to the preceding number, and at this 
moment the anxiety, we may say, of the civilised 
world is directed to the quarter where fresh at- 
tempts are in progress to solve the question—no 
longer merely geographical, but dear as possible 
to the sympathies of humanity. Into good hands 
has fallen the task we hoped to see performed, 
and Mr. Shillinglaw, well qualified for it, has pro- 
duced a volume which does credit to his industry 
and talent. The narrative is concise and com- 

act; but, nevertheless, replete with all needful 
information. From the earliest traditions of 

Scandinavian maritime enterprise to Sebastian 

Cabot and those who followed in his track, and 





trepid navigators—and, in short, we may state 
presented us with a complete moving literary 
diorama of the progress of research in these dan. 
gerous seas, Two neat charts further illustrate 
his views, and we rejoice to observe that, from 
the accounts of the past and the conditions of the 
present, Mr. §. is still full of the hope of a safere. 
turn of the crews of the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror.” 
A work of this kind requires no comment, and 
admits of no extracts; especially in a Journal 
whose own pages have from year to year recorded 
so much of the matter here identified and got to- 
gether, All we shall add, therefore, is that Mr, 
Shillinglaw has produced a volume which is well 
deserving of extended popularity, both on account 
of the great interest in its matter and the intelli 
gence of its manner in conveying the informatio 
sought by all classes of readers. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 

Blackwoods. 

As these volumes issue with rapid regularity fron 
the press, we have only to say “ ditto, ditto” to 
the universal approbation which the author's in- 
defatigable labour and great ability have extorted, 
even from those of different political views, The 
present publication hastens on to the catastrophe 
of the most stupendous and momentous drama 
that ever was enacted in European history, if not 
in the annals of the world, 1814-15; to cite the 
years is to awaken the memory of the most ex 
traordinary events that ever affected the destinies 
of millions of mankind. The French are driven 
over the Pyrenees and out of Spain, and the need: 
less and bloody battle of Toulouse is fought onone 
hand; on the other, the allies march from the 
Rhine to Paris, and Napoleon, after a glorious 
military struggle, falls. The Bourbons are re- 
instated: the war is finished—peace is restored, 
with the exception of our American contest. 
The Congress of Vienna is interrupted by the 
marvellous re-appearance of Buonaparte, and all 
the work seems as if it must be done again. 
And done it was, though we have only to the 
Battle of Ligny recorded here. Vol. XIV. will 
tell the rest. Portraits of the Emperor Alexai- 
der and Tallyrand adorn this volume. 


People I have Met. By N. P. Willis. Bentley. 
A VoLUME of various light reading, from the 
popular American pen of Mr. Willis. Some of 
the stories are extraordinary, though the author 
vouches for them being real, and only covered by 
a thin veil of fiction. At any rate, there is4 
good store of amusing matter from first to last 
People I have Met, &c. Bohn. 

Axorner proof of the uncertainty which hangs 
over the law of international copyright and the 
protection of authors. (See L. G., No. 1730.) It 
is the same as Mr. Bentley’s copy, differently 
made up, to be sold cheaper. 

Country Stories. By Miss Mitford. Simms and 

M‘Intyre. : 
No better time could occur for the re-issue of 
this fresh and natural little work. With “gentle 
Spring,” we again hail Miss Mitford—so rural, 
so congenial. The wonderfully cheap “ ~—_ 
Library ” could not contribute a more agreed ; 
and welcome volume of this species of publi- 
cation. 
Premiéres Lectures. By Isidore Brasseur. 
Barthes and Lowell. Hlent 

Tuis is truly not only an easy but an exce ~ 
French Reading Book for Children and Beg 1 
ners; judiciously divided into three Parts Fo 
Familiar Phrases for Practice on Pronunciatie 
II. Fables from Florian and La Fontsine, ve 
notes; and III. Lessons on the Months of the on 
from Gualtier, beautifully simple and instruc rs 
Altogether, within so small a compass, We 
never seen @ more suitable Juvenile Guide. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 16th.—Professor Wilson in the chair. 
The Secretary read a short paper, by Dr. Bowring, 
“Qn the best mode of representing the Word for 
God in the Chinese Language.” It is known to 
those who have paid attention to the subject of 
Scriptural translations into Chinese, that much con- 
troversy has long existed as to the best word by 
which the idea of the Supreme Being may be com- 
municated, the words in use by the Chinese them- 
selves being believed to signify the Material Heaven 
—the sky, in fact—rather than the Creator of the 
Universe, while the different expressions proposed 
and used by European translators have been all in 
their turns objected to. After some observations on 
the practice followed in the languages of Europe to 
adopt foreign words, usually Greek, when commu- 
nicating new ideas, whether philosophical, scientific, 
or theological, the Doctor proposed to cut the knot, 
by using the character @, the initial of the Greek 
word Theos, in future editions of religious works 
printed in Chinese, and to call it by the Hebrew 
word Jah, used in our Bible, readily pronounced by 
Chinese organs, and, from its monosyllabic charac- 
ter, well adapted to the Chinese language. He ob- 
served that the sign represented centre and circum- 
ference; and that the circle had in all ages been 
associated with immortality and eternity; and, as 
representing the sun, the planets, and the globular 
firmament, it was ultimately blended with the 
sublimest notions grasped by the human intellect. 

Among the books presented, was the First Volume 
of the “Rigveda,” one of the sacred books of the 
Hindus, edited by Dr. Max Miiller, under the 
patronage of the East India Company. This work 
will be completed in four volumes, and is a most 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
ancient religion of Hindustan, and of the language 
of that race among whom the religion arose, and by 
whom it was communicated to the natives of India. 

The Director exhibited a curious Golden Mask, 
which was entrusted to him by the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company. This mask was 
found in an ancient coffin on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, by Capt. Lynch, one of the officers engaged 
in the expedition which surveyed that river in 1845. 
It was formed of a thin sheet of pure gold : it is of 
life size, and was apparently moulded from the face 
of the deceased occupant of the coffin in which it 
was found. The grave appeared to have been rifled 
at some former period, but the fear of pollution, and, 
perhaps, a superstitious respect for the dead body, 
had prevented the discovery of this curious relic, 
which was in close contact with it. The character 
of the face bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of the Assyrian portraits which are sculptured on 
the Ninevite monuments recently discovered ; and 
the very few details we could gather respecting the 
accompaniments of the coffin would seem to favour 
the belief that the mask is really the portrait of an 
illustrious Assyrian, buried more than 26 centuries 
ago. 
Sir George Staunton exhibited a Portrait of the 
Daughter of the Governor of Shanghae, drawn by 
the Governor himself, for the express purpose of 
presenting it to the lady of our Consul in that city. 
The picture represents a child peeping from behind 
4 curtain, it being contrary to Chinese etiquette, 
among persons of rank, to show the whole of the 
female figure, however young or draped. The por- 
trait is well done, though, Chinese like, to the ex- 
clusion of all shadow; but the curtain is so cleverly 
represented as to produce illusion. The gift is a 
Pleasing and interesting evidence of the cordial 
understanding which subsists between the British 
and Chinese authorities of Shanghae. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
M ENSUING WEEK, 
fe Nore ee agraphicel, (Messrs, Mae per Oswell, 
mm the Geography of South Africa’) 84 p»m.—Bri« 
tish Architects, @ p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 





Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Civil En- 
gineers, (Mr. Chubb, ‘‘ On the Construction of Locks and 
Keys,”) 8 p.m.—Zoological, (Sir John Richardson, ‘‘ On 
Australian Fish,’’—Professor Forbes, ‘‘ On the Marine Mol- 
lusea collected by Captain Kellett and Lieutenant Wood,”’) 
9 p m.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. 

Wednesday,—Geological, (Mr. Horner, ‘‘ Observations on 
the Discovery, by Professor Lepsius, of Sculptured Marks 
on Rocks in the Nile Valley in Nubia, indicating that 
within the historical period the river flowed at a higher 
level than in modern times,’’) 8 p.m.—London Institution, 
(Professor Redwood, ‘‘ On the Universal Influence of Mag- 
netism,”) 7 ».m.—Graphic, 8 p.m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 
—Literary Fund, 3 p.m.—Archzological Association, 84 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday,.—Astronomic, 8 p.m,—Royal Institution, (Rev. 
Professor M. O’Brien, ‘‘ A Popular View of Certain Points 
in the Undulatory Theory of Light,’’) 84 p.m.—Philological, 
3 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m.—Westminster Medi- 
cal, 8 p.m. 








ARCHZ OLOGY. 
BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Friday, 27th ult.—Mr. Pettigrew, V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited bronze rings and 
spiral ornaments of the same metal, also a bronze 
celt, found during some excavations in Woolmer 
Forest, Hants. Mr. M. A. Lower, a very beau- 
tiful instrument in bronze, formed by the entwin- 
ing of grotesque animals, and which appears to 
have been the handle of a knife. Mr. J. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Isaacs, and Mr. Gould, exhibited Roman 
coins, Venetian enamels, and the latter, six Chinese 
figures, resembling in many respects those found in 
Ireland. Mr. Cuming read an interesting paper 
on the glazed tiles of the Alhambra and the East; 
showing many points of resemblance between those 
used in the Moorish buildings of the 13th and 14th 


centuries, and those found in Christian buildings of | 


a later period, and suggesting that these two deadly 
enemies were not ashamed to borrow from each 
other ideas by which to ornament their religious 
edifices. Mr. C. then offered some remarks upon 
the glazed tiles which have for many ages been in 
use in China, also in Burmah, Nepaul, Persia, Tur- 
key, &c. All these varieties were illustrated by an 
extensive collection of specimens from the several 
countries. Mr. Kirkman exhibited a very beautiful 
fragment of an early carving in ivory. It consisted 
of an assemblage of knights armed, and illustrates 
some important points, which will form the sub- 
jects of a paper by this gentleman. Mr. J. Thomp- 
son forwarded an account of some interesting re- 
searches on the hitherto unknown site of the Abbey 
of St. Mary near Leicester, lately undertaken by 
some spirited individuals in that neighbourhood. 
He found a large number of encaustic tiles; sketches 
of one bearing the arms of the early earls of Leices- 
ter (the founders of the Abbey) and another bear- 
ing a crowned head were exhibited. This Abbey 
was the burial place of Cardinal Wolsey. A com- 
munication was read from Mr. J. Rooke and the Rev. 
W. Pattinson, describing an entrenchment near the 
line of the Roman wall, from Wallsend to Bowness, 
two miles from Dykesfield, and called Fauldsteads, 
It consists of two enclosures, and appears to have 
been originally of Roman construction, but used 
afterwards as a place of refuge for flocks, &c., from 
the incursions of the borderers. They also forwarded 
a drawing of a portion of a Roman altar found in 
the neighbourhood. Communications were also re- 
ceived from Mr. C. Ade, of Alfriston, detailing the 
discovery of a2 Roman road jbetween Lewes and 
Pevensey Castle, and from Mr. J. G. Lowe, of St. 
Albans, describing further researches near the The- 
atre discovered at Verulamium. 








FINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
GETTING more into catalogue order this week, we 
commence with— 

No. 3. Rustic Courtship, J. J. Hill. 108. The 
Young Shepherd, and several others, including a 
Portrait, and 485, The Cottage Door, are all 
highly creditable to the painter. The freedom of 


handling, almost approaching looseness, gives, 
nevertheless, a rustic and natural look to these 
productions. Occasionally we find more warmth 
than we approve, when we could wish the eye to 
repose on the cool and quiet of rural scenery and 
a consenting sky. Altogether, however, there is 
a style of the artist’s own in these pictures which 
must command general approbation. 

No. 6. A Tuscan Farmer’s Daughter. A. J. 
Woolmer. The most prominent of the artist’s 
contributions this year are an Italian Evening 
Scene (104), and 232, JI Reposo, and 460, Milton 
and his Daughters. The first of these three is a 
rich and poetic imagination treated in a rich and 
| poetic manner. The second, without aiming at 
| the religious divinity with which the great Italian 
| masters invested their representations of the Vir- 
| gin and Child, is a sweetly painted group of human 
| expression and grace. The flesh tints are unforced 
| and pleasing, and the composition good. The last 
| does not fulfil our idea of the Bard, wrapt in 
|enthusiasm. They might be portraits of any 
| undistinguished persons, and, for that grade, very 

ably executed. 

| No.9. On the French Coast. J. Wilson, Jun. 
| From a number of beautiful coast scenes we select 
| 110, Fort Rouge, as a delightful example of Mr. 
| Wilson’s pencil, and possessing all the merits 
| which has distinguished it for years past. The 
| picturesque objects, the water, the sands, and the 
| atmospheric effects are all touched with harmo- 
|nious union. There are also some clever Welsh 
views and homely cottage subjects skilfully done, 

No. 15. No Remittance, H. J. Pidding, is an 
amusing serio-comic scene in an Inn, where the 
stranger, who has been taken in, is sitting discon- 
solate, from the cause indicated by the title. The 
landlord appears with his bill, and the servants are 
variously and rather humourously engaged; one 
buxom wench by the fireside and another seen in 
an opening on the stairs. The story is well told, 
the characters well preserved, and the accessories 
well painted. 228. A Fly in the Grog, and other 
pieces, afford farther proofs of Mr. Pidding’s 
talents. 

No. 23. The Folly of Extravagance. E. Prentis. 
The only work from the same hand in the exhibi- 
tion, but well worth half a dozen less finished and 
successful attempts, and, indeed, of its class, one 
of its chief ornaments. A youthful couple fol- 
lowed by two aged domestics are leaving the 
ancient family mansion which their improvidence 
has forfeited. The lesson is sorrowful. Gaiety 
has departed, and, with sad looks, the party leave 
the ruin they have made, admirably expressed by 
the lumber and discomfort scattered all about the 
gateway and courtyard. The most careful pencil 
has been exercised on every part, and the picture 
is worth a place among our most popular domestic 
productions. 


No. 38. Portrait of a Boy, with a Hound by 
Ansdell. 161. Putting on the Head-dress. 265. 
Lady Macbeth. 527. Constance, from King John. 
F. Y. Hurlstone. From Mr. H.’s prolific easel we 
may quote the above as laudable specimens of his 
powers in portraiture, and also of his efforts in 
mere imaginative designs. In the former his suc- 
cess is greatest, the likenesses are striking, and 
the management, altogether, artistic and effective. 
The Head-dress is also a favourite with us, but 
we cannot extend our admiration to the Shak- 
sperian creations, Lady Macbeth wants the 
grandeur of tragedy and the terrible of remorse. 
She is simply a woman in severe distress. Nor is 
the misery of Constance more successfully por- 
trayed. ‘There isa certain greatness and elevation 
in all the highest outbursts of Passion, and the 
most utter wretchedness is not low, but exalted. 
There is a nobility in absolute despair, and the 
artist who only realizes human affliction, has not 
reached the actual, though also the ideal sublime, 
of those storms which rive the brain and break the 








heart. In these impersonations we think Mr, 
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Hurlstone has only got half way wp the Shakspere | esteem for him, or, at least, prevents him from 


Cliff. 


being abhorred like his fellows,’ Marat, loath- 


No. 20. Sunset in Holland. A. Montague. Of} some from disease, frightful in feature, crouching 


thirteen pieces we may point attention to 179, 
Ruined Mills, and 185, Moonlight on a Dutch 
River, as samples of the gem-like productions with 
which this artist has studded the walls. They are 
charming effects of almost every description of 
landscape art; here all transparency and bright- 
ness, there positive colour and effect. They are 
quite cabinet treasures. 

No. 22,117, &c. &. H. J. Boddington. Equal 
in point of number but different in style, Mr. 
Boddington also adorns the exhibition with a class 
of very natural landscapes, river scenery, quiet 
nooks, and occasionally figures, such as in Rabbit 
Shooting, one of the best of the series. Mr. B. 
studies Nature as she is, and makes sweet tran- 
scripts of her beauties which never fail to please. 

o. 31. Erhinbrighstein. J. B. Pyne. 251. 
Wreck Ashore. Notwithstanding the high quali- 
ties of the artist’s five works in the gallery, the 
Wreck Ashore may be examined as comprehend- 
ing the leading excellences of his brilliant style. 
It is a delightful performance, of perfect truth and 
admirable treatment. The subject is deeply in- 
teresting, and, of earth, sea, and sky, we know not 
which most deserves our warmest eulogy. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Thursday. 

Saturpay week was a“ great and important day” 
for the Théatre Frangais, as it was “big with 
the fate’’ of Ponsard and his new five act tragedy, 
called Charlotte Corday. The revolutionary per- 
sonages figuring in this play—the hideous mon- 
ster Marat, the sanguinary Danton, the implaca- 
ble Robespierre, and last, but not least, the pure, 
patriotic, yet life-slaying Charlotte herself— 
caused the authorities to fear that in the midst of 
the fierce political strife now raging, their sayings 
and doings would be like oil cast on the flames. 
Accordingly, it was not without considerable 
hesitation that the Minister of the Interior 
authorised the play to be represented, and on 
the appointed night the theatre was occupied by a 
most formidable force of police, municipal guards, 
&e., &c., but there was no row. 

I am no admirer of our French poetry: indeed, 
to confess the truth, I can’t understand one half of 
it, and the other half seems to me to be prose 
run wild. Norcan I pretend to any very profound 
admiration of French five act tragedies of the 
legitimate school: indeed, if the truth must be 
spoken, I hold them in utter abomination; they 
are all huge masses of wearying, dreary, dismal 
talk—talk—talk, without the slightest action. 
With these notions I was by no means prejudiced 
in favour of Ponsard’s new work; but it would be 
gross injustice to deny that it is admirably 
written throughout, and contains here and there 
flashes of genius; still, as an acting play, it is, like 
all legitimate dramas in the French language, de- 
fective. There is little incident, and what little 
there is is not of a very striking or moving cha- 
racter, 

It would take’more space than you can afford 
to attempt any description of the plot, or, to speak 
more correctly, of the series of scenes of which 
the tragedy consists; suffice it to say that the 
main features are the resolution of Charlotte 
Corday to assassinate Marat, and the perpetra- 
tion of the deed. The author presents his per- 
sonages to us as history has described them: they 
are real, life-like, true. There is neither partiality 
nor hatred in the manner in which they are 
drawn. Robespierre is the suspicious, heartless, 
icy, repulsive, unbending man that we picture to 
ourselves. Danton, fierce, energetic, sanguinary, 
‘byt with a blunt .good nature in him which 
renders it not impossible to feel something like 





like the toad, and continually croaking for sen- 
tences of death—continually craving for blood— 
the most abominable scoundrel, perhaps, that ever 
trod the earth, Charlotte Corday herself with all 
the. purity and beauty of the virgin, and the heroic 
patriotism of the Roman, The language put into 
the mouths of these individuals \is in admirable 
keeping with their characters and sentiments. 
Take as a specimen the following, from a conver- 
sation between Marat and Danton as to their 
views on what a Republic should be:— 


Marat. 

“Ami du peuple hier, je le suis aujourd’ hui; 

J’ai souffert, j’ai lutté, j'ai hai comme lui. 

Misére, oubli, dédain, hauteur patricienne, 

Ses affronts sont les miens, sa vengeance est la 
mienne. 

Je veux, armé du soc, retourner les sillons: 

A Pombre les habits! au soleil Jes haillons ! 

Je veux que la misére écrase l’opulence, 

Que le pauvre, a son tour, ait le droit d’insolence; 

Qu’on tremble devant ceux qui manqueront de pain, 

Et qu’ils aient leurs flatteurs, courtisans de la faim. 

Chapa bas! grands seigneurs, bourgeois et vale- 
taille, 

Vos maitres vont passer: saluez la canaille!”’ 

Danton. 

“ Morbleu! la liberté ne veut pas de despote. 

Chapeau bas! grand seigneur, chapeau bas, sans 
culotte, 

Et saluez la loi, non les individus, 

Car ce n’est qu’a la loi que ces respects sont dus.” 


Marat, 
© Tu n’y comprends rien.” 
Danton. 
“Non, je n’ai pas de génie. 
Je veux tout simplement briser la tyrannie ; 
Qu’elle vienne d’en_haut, qu'elle vienne d’enjbas, 
Elle est la tyrannie, et je ne l'aime pas.” 

The following is a sketch of Marat drawn by 
Barbaroux :— 

“Mais Marat, ce bandit, qui dansle sangfse vautre, 
Sans l’audace de |’un et sans la foi de l'autre, 

Qui tue avec bonheur, par instincts carnassiers, 
Qui préche le pillage aux appétits grossiers, 

Quoi que d’autres aient fait, il fait bien pis encore : 
Eux déchirent la France, et lui la déshonore ! 

Un visage livide et crispé par la fiévre, 

Le sarcasme fixé dans le coin de la lévre; 

Des yeux clairs et percans, mais blessés par le jour, 
Un cercle maladif qui creuse leur contour ; 

Un regard effronté qui provoque et défie, 

L’horreur des gens de bien, dont il se glorifie ; 

Le pas brusque et coupé du pile scélérat. 

On Me hué, flétri, bafoué, confondu; 

A chaque flétrissure un crime a répondu. 
Vainement les soufflets sont tombés sur sa joue ; 

Le crime allait croissant, le sang lavait la boue. 
Ceux qui ]’ont offensé sont tous morts ou proscrits, 
Etl’épouvante enfin l’a sauvé du mépris.” 

The tragedy was, on the whole, well acted. 
Geoffery, as Marat, was frightful; Mlle. Judith, 
as Charlotte was good, but, perhaps, not quite 
equal to so arduous a part. Rachel was to have 
taken it, but from some stupid caprice refused. 
Bignon, as Danton, was capital. Shouts of ap- 
plause followed the fall of the curtain, and 
Ponsard has another theatrical triumph to enrol 
on his list. 

At other theatres also there has been consi- 
derable activity. The Historique has given us a 
five-act drama, by Dumas, called Urbain Grandier, 
the hero being the man of that name who was the 
real discoverer of mesmerism, or animal magnet- 
ism, and who was roasted at the stake as a sorcerer. 
The play is dull, heavy, and uninteresting—a very 
unusual thing to have to say of any dramatic pro- 
duction of the sparkling Alexander; but the 
scenery and getting up are magnificent. At the 
Gymnase and the Vaudeville we have another 
eruption of the political dramas, of which I thought 
we had happily got rid, such a nuisance had the 

Poor Fe | is the hero of both 
houses, and the five acts in which he figures at 





each appear designed to teach the good Parisians 
that there is nothing so glorious, or so patriotie, 
for a general in the command of an army, as to 
put down a republic, or a usurping power, and to 
recall the legitimate king. In the present pecu. 
liar situation of France, the lesson may or may 
not be a good one; but perhaps it is scarcely to 
be expected that those whom it concerns will pay 
much real attention to it. Lengthy vaudevilles, 
in truth, are not the most appropriate vehicle for 
such grave political instructivn. 

The National Assembly having commenced the 
discussion of the budget, we have an opportunity 
of seeing the great liberality which this countr 
displays in matters in which the English Parlia- 
ment exhibits the most scandalous niggardliness, 
Thus, yesterday, upwards of 7,000/. were voted to 
the Department of Public Instruction, for distri. 
bution among savans and literary men; and this 
is independent of another large sum which willbe 
awarded to the Department of the Interior fora 
similar purpose. Nearly 5,000/. were voted for 
the publication of unprinted historical documents, 
although it appears that about 100,000/. have al- 
ready been employed in bringing out only about 
ninety volumes in quarto of such papers. A grant 
of 4,800/. was made for subscriptions to different 
works; and grant on grant followed, amounting 
altogether to scores of thousands, for academies, 
observatories, scientific missions, professorships 
of languages, librarianships, &c.—in fact, it 
seems that the custodians of the public purse in 
France, though close-fisted enough in most mat- 
ters, deem it a privilege, a duty, and a national 
honour, to exercise the most munificent genero- 
sity towards Science, Art, and Literature. 

if is, however, much to be regretted that the 
vast funds placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment are not distributed with the fairness or dis- 
cretion which could be wished. There are, for 
instance, many petty scribblers who receive grati- 
fications, and even regular pensions, whilst men of 
real talent and acquirements are left unaided; 
there are scores of women who figure in the list 
on no other pretence than that they have the im- 
pudence to pass themselves off as Blue Stockings; 
there are aristocratic dandies who, having perpe- 
trated a book or a pamphlet, bully the ministers 
into giving them money, not because they need it, 
but because, as they insolently say, “it pays for 
their cigars;” then again, there are sums squan- 
dered on perfectly useless objects, when really es- 
sential things are curtailed or neglected; thereare 
librarians paid who have no books to take care of 
—treasurers who have nothing to treasure—and 
lecturers who hold forth to from one to three and 
a half pupils. nei 

M. Arago has commenced, at the Académie 
des Sciences, the reading of a collection of papers 
containing the result of many years’ calculations 
and experiments on the measurement of light. ‘The 
papers he has read have excited great admiration, 
and will, it is said, when published, create a sen- 
sation in the scientific world, by giving results 
totally unexpected, proving the nullity of all that 
has heretofore been done on the subject,and opel 
ing an entirely new field of experimentation. 

Picture sales, by public auction, continue to be 
very numerous, and to realise good prices. This 
plan of selling pictures was hit upon by ving 
artists just after the Revolution of February, # 
a sort of forlorn hope of finding purchasers; but 
to the surprise of everybody, it has turned out ° 
advantageous that it will probably become the 
universal system. Artists are getting quite 
love with it—it saves them the humiliation 
being dependant on private patronage—it = 
them prompt payment—it leaves them at a a 
to paint what they please and how they or 
without being tied down to “ orders’—a0 2 
but not least, it puts more cash into their = 
With the exception of Vernet and one ~ 
others, all the eminent painters of the day art 
had recourse to these auctions; some of them ># 
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sold off every picture that was rotting in their 
garrets, and some have even disposed of their 
drawings and rough sketches, Why not try the 
plan in England? ; 

M. Ampere, of the Academy, has published a 
volume of poetry, essays, and travels, and the 
Imprimerie Nationale, continuing its publications 
of selected state papers, has brought out a goodly 


tionaries under Louis XIV., and another volume 


Venice, Jerusalem, Teheran, and other places. 
Lamartine has added another volume to the reprint 
of his collected works; and this is about all that 
need be said of the literary doings of the week. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tue report of the Commissioners and the Minutes 
of the Evidence on this inquiry have been pub- 
lished in an unwieldy Blue Book * of 823 pages. An 
index is promised, but in the meantime public 
curiosity may be satiated with a number of state- 
ments and particulars, which nearly all tend to 
show into what a condition of decrepitude and 
abuse the most sagaciously framed Institutions, if 
not continually revised, are certain to fall. 

The most prominent facts divulged by the com- 
mission are, that Mr. Secretary Forshall, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, have been the ruling 
authorities of the British Museum, and the posses- 
sors of its large patronage—that from two to six or 
eight of the Working Trustees, (men of the highest 
character and eminent for literature and science,) 
have done all the routine business in a manner 
which made them little more than the nominees of 
the Secretary, who summoned the parties to the 
meetings ad libitum, and produced the work he de- 
sired to have done at his own discretion—that the 
quasi governing body of the Museum passed sta- 
tutes and bye-laws simply to become dead letters, 
never acted upon and scrupulously transgressed— 
that individuals were constantly directing affairs 
without the sanction of the necessary number of 
their colleagues, and over which they had no proper 
controul—and that the entire concern was in a state 
of indefinable confusion, the constitution an obli- 
Vion and the management a farce. 

With regard to minor points, the information 
diligently and acutely sifted out by the Commis- 
sioners, and the many useful suggestions of reform 
for the future which they throw out, are not less 
worthy of mature reflection. The constitutional 
chief officer of the museum, the principal librarian, 
Sir H. Ellis, has been virtually all but superseded, 
and his valuable functions usurped by hasty and ill- 
considered changes, which have been productive 
of grave errors; nearly all the heads of depart- 
ments appear to have been living at logger-heads ; 
and the want of concert, from top to bottom, is a 
marvellous disclosure. Every body doing what they 
liked independently of every body else; the chief 
officials rarely, if ever, consulted on the matters af 
fecting their peculiar charges, and sometimes entirely 
set aside for extrinsic councilsland out-of-door inter- 
ference ; the loosest direction in every respect, and, 
in the finance portion, nearly the loosest of all ; dis- 
putes only contrasted by indifference, and quarrels 
counterbalanced by apathy; such have been the 
marked traits of The Great National Establishment 
~The British Museum. 

Through the suavity of their manner, as became 
noblemen and gentlemen in their position, there is 
much to admire in the way in which the Commis- 











* We have before us the Fifteenth Report of the Inspec- 
< Prisons; 255 pages octavo; and with such an ez- 
au the convenienc and cheapness of that form, it 
Surprising if the Government continue to print these 

ports, as they have hitherto been printed, in a folio 


hare Very troublesome to read, and at a far larger cost.— 
» Ly G, 





sioners have performed their most unpleasant duty. 
Their patient anxiety to avail themselves of every 
possible information that could be extracted from 
the witnesses, is demonstrated by their listening to 
many vague and pragmatic opinions ; and the waste 
of time upon the question of cataloguing (investi- 
gated amid a perfect storm of conflicting hypotheses) 


\ | might be regretted, did it not show so well for the 
yolume of correspondence between public func- | 


diligence and truth-seeking energy of the Examiners. 


: } ano | We may note that M. Panizzi comes very favourably 
of correspondence and diplomatic dispatches on 


old negociators of France at Constantinople, Tunis, | 


out of this branch of the inquiry. Others, who may 
justly have deserved it, are not spared keen and 


| severe reproof, through means of the suavity to 


which we have alluded. The straightforward course 
pursued by the Commissioners cannot be too much 
applauded ; and we trust the beneficial effects pro- 
duced by their labours will be commensurate with 
the judgment and determination with which they 
pursued them. We shall probably have to return 
frequently to this fruitful topic. 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—Tuesday night’s per- 
formance was a memorable one at this establish- 
ment, so long the peculiar domain of the Italians; 
Miss Catherine Hayes, our native soprano, or at 
least of the English school, if Ireland claim her 
for her birth, sang for the first time on this stage, 
so rarely trod by “ native talent,” and certainly 
never with more merit in the singer, or more 
credit to the school to which she belongs.. We 
had the pleasure of recording the success of her 
first outset at the Royal Italian Opera, and the ex- 
cellent style in which she acquitted herself 
throughout the past season, in several parts, more 
especially in the arduous study of her part in the 
Prophéte; since then,it is evident she has been 
ruminating on many of the niceties of her de- 
lightful art. We know, from various sources, how 
industrious she has been in her public capacity, 
but we observe so great advance in style, in 
finish, in quality of voice, and, above all, in the 
understanding and feeling of the music, that deep 
and devoted study only can teach: Miss Hayes 
appears to us also to gain immensely by having 
mastered one of the great secrets of success in an 
opera singer, that of being wrapt and absorbed in 
the part; her treatment of the character and the 
music had a more steady and perfect motive than 
when we heard her in Lucia last season, and her 
increased self-possession enables her to pourtray 
this very effectively, so that although we have 
seen so many Lucias, yet we felt a freshness in 
this delineation which her original and well cul- 
tivated powers gave to it; one seemed to perceive 
a charming melancholy in her expression of the 
music in the opening scena beginning “ ancor non 
giunse,” which led welltothe parting from Edgardo, 
and which, by the way, was excellently sung; then 
came the scene with the impetuous brother, diffi- 
cult to sing,gbut very successfully done by our 
heroine and Sig. Belletti: the beautiful morceau 
“il soffriva nel pianto,” she gave with great 
pathos and beauty. In the celebrated and ardu- 
ous “cursing scene,” her acting was forcible, and 
if we may so speak, real, while she never lost 
sight of the music in the fine finale of this second 
act. Touching this ensemble, however, we felt the 
deficiency in the second tenor, and Bidebent the 
second bass; neither can we relish those banging 
bursts of noise which proceed from the four furious 
trombones, an ophicleide, symbols, and big drums; 
there is no music in these, and when thus wildly 
used they turn all the fine climaxes and swells of 
the music into a series of abrupt, rugged, and 
angular effects anything but right or agreeable. 
To return to Miss Hayes—it was in the mad scene 
that she excited the greatest sensation, and 
showed her musical powers to the best advantage; 
in this all the difficult passages in company with 
the flute were sung very cleverly, and the charm- 
ing air “spargi di qualche pianto” was sweetly 
and effectively given by her; it was in this, too, 


that her acting was so expressive. Repeated calls 
and applause testified the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence. Of Mr. Sims Reeves’ Edgardo we have 
spoken before, though this was the first time of 
his performing the part on the Italian stage in 
this country. We are disposed to prefer his 
English version; his style is altogether more crude 
and stiff than that of the Italians, and his manage- 
ment of the words frequently spoils the rhythm of 
the music. ‘The power and scope of Mr. Reoves’ 
voice are undeniable, but we still feel a great 
want of refinement and taste in his singing—he 
seems to sing without affection for the music; the 
“ fra poco” was a forcible display, but sadly want- 
ing in “phrasing”; still he possesses a noble organ, 
and with study of the niceties of singing, will be- 
come a greater ornament to our school, while he 
is a very acceptable tenor at this opera house. 
Belletti is an excellent Enrico, though the sos« 
tenuto is not so much his forte as the bravura. 
The general performance of the opera was not 
what we could wish; frequently nice vocal bits, as 
the “ Veranno a te,” spoiled by the coarseness of 
the orchestra. The chorusses are excellently sung. 
On Thursday, Sontag and Lablache made their 
rentrée in Donizetti’s delightful opera Don Pas- 
quale. Throughout Sontag’s varied répertotre 
perhaps no part is better suited to her than that. 
of the naive Norina ; her reading of it too is as in- 
teresting and successful as that of any she under- 
takes. Mme. Sontag returns to us with fresh 
honours from her Parisian audiences, who seem 
to have been completely captivated, what with 
the coronetted book and the lady's elegant and 
refined style. Her singing is as charming as ever, 
perfect in tone, finished in execution, and refined 
in treatment; in the opening cavatina she was 
warmly applauded by the crowded house, and in 
the duet with Ernesto (Calzolari) she was equall 
successful. Lablache’s Don was, of course, full 
of humour, and he was welcomed with all the fer- 
vour due tosuch an old and distinguished favourite. 
| Belletti was the Malatesta, and sang with his 
usual excellence. Being an extra night, alias a 
long Thursday, the trio from Ernani was given by 
Parodi, Reeves, and Belletti, with a pas by Fer- 
raris. 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—The first 
appearance of Sig. T'amberlik has been looked to 
with lively interest by all concerned in the wel- 
fare of the Covent Garden venture. Every one has 
seen, from the first, that Mario, though a most 
practicable and willing performer, could not in 
nature be able to sustain all the leading tenor 
parts, however satisfactory such a state of things 
might be to the audiences; another tenor must 
be had, and we think there will be no disappoint- 
ment in Sig. Tamberlik. The opera chosen for 
his début was Masaniello, he filling the part of 
the fisherman king, which has been taken by 
several of the celebrated tenors of the past twenty 
years, and by Mario at the first production of 
the opera at this establishment. Sig. Tamberlik 
is small in stature, good looking, with an Italian 
cast of features, though whether of the land of 
song and art we know not; his style is evidently 
of the sentimental order, and his singing is more 
characterised by display of intense feeling than 
by efforts of vocalisation, for, in regard to mere 
singing, though his tone is generally tuneful and 
sweet and his method good, yet we have heard 
many more complete performers. His voice 
possesses the rare quality called by the Italians 
simpatico, and in the middle and lower parts of 
his register this is exceedingly pleasing, but as he 
passes into the voce di testa the tone is apt to be- 
come altered in timbre, and, to our ear, seemed 
sharp, frequently in consequence of the extraor- 
dinary force employed in uttering, and an exces- 
sive use of the voce vibrato; this latter isa fine 
quality in a singer, but it is possible to abuse it 
to a pitch of unpleasantness to the listener. At 
his entrée Sig. Tamberlik was excessively nervous, 
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and the additional tremulousness and sharpness 
which this gave to his voice made it almost pain- 
ful to the ear, but the audience kindly encored his 
barcarole, and this gave him confidence and im- 
proved his singing much; subsequently he con- 
tinued to improve, and, in the aria andante, at the 
opening of the fourth act, “ Sweet Sleep,” was 
heartily applauded. We are disposed to think 
that this new tenor already exhibits some excel- 
lent qualities, the chief of which is his ‘ feeling’ 
for his art. For the present we refrain from more 
decided opinions, for we think he may be heard 
in parts more suited to his genius and more grate- 
ful to his voice; his success with the audience we 
should pronounce quite decided. Mme. Castellan 
filled the part of Elvira very acceptably; Massol 
was enadons in Pietro, and in the well-known 
duet, “ se i! morir ;” and the opera was given with 
all the perfection that distinguished it last season. 
The prayer chorus is, without exception, the 
finest example of the kind we ever heard; it is 
one of the things never to be forgotten. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—After a dumb show performance 
of Jane Shore, the eyes and ears of the holiday 
folks who selected this home of the legitimate 
drama for their evening’s amusement were grati- 
fied with a grand fairy spectacle, in three acts, 
called The Devil's Ring; written, both music and 
dialogue, and produced by Mr. Rodwell. To un- | 





that are introduced. The hall of Cedric, the 
Saxon, with Mr. Buckstone’s jokes as Wamba, and 
the tournament, were among the most successful 
scenes, while a view of Isaac’s establishment at 
York (the Moses’s of the time) was well imagined, 
with its ticketed armour, four-and-ninepenny 
helmets, and life-preserving shields. The acting 
and singing with so powerful a cast was of course 
good, and plenty of quaint and amusing effects 
were introduced. The dresses were handsome, 
but not remarkable for their correctness, and the 
scenery new, concluding with an allegorical re- 
omar yee of Britannia emblazoning the Exhi- 

ition of 1851, The piece was completely suc- 
cessful. 

Princess's.—The Queen of the Roses, the Easter 
attraction here, is a show-piece of great beauty, 
founded upon one which has lately proved very 
attractive in Paris. It is magic and enchantment 
from beginning to end, and its story is not very 
comprehensible—the main incidents arising from 
the love of a magician for his slave, who, in her 
turn, is enamoured of an Eastern prince. It is 
got up with great splendour, the scenery and 
dresses being quite new and extremely gorgeous; 
but in the grouping and arrangement of the vari- 
ous tableaux there is too great an appeal to the 
love of mere glitter to satisfy a cultivated taste. 
The chief comic effects are produced by a magical 
dance of furniture, and the fact that a kiss is, 
from some cause or other, invariably followed by 
a slap on the face trom an invisible hand. But 








ravel the plot, which is well constructed as a! perhaps the best thing of the sort is a scene in 
vehicle for display, would occupy more space than which one of the comic characters is flogged by 
we can afford. It is, briefly, the adventures of a| enormous rods, which spring from the ground 
minstrel in his attempts, of course finally success- | and meet him on every side he turns to. With 
ful, to release a princess, with whom he is in love, | the exception of the fault we have pointed out, 
from the power of an enchanter. In the course of | The Queen of the Roses, taken merely as a spec- 
these adventures he is subjected to numerous | taele (and it pretends to nothing more), is one of 
trials of his courage and constancy in each of the | the prettiest we have seen. Among the most 
four elements, and 1s accompanied, according to | beautiful scenes was a garden of roses, almost 
the rule in such matters, by a faithful squire, | overpowering in beauty; and the most beautiful 
whose duty it is to relieve, by comic acting, the effect was the contrivance by which the heroine, 
more serious portions of the drama. Splendid|on becoming possessed of the charm, is raised 
dresses, a variety of new scenery, dancing, music, | through the air, which is ingenious as a piece of 
transformations, elaborate machinery, indeed all | machinery, and elegant in its form and appear- 
the resources of a large theatre are lavishly made | ance. 
use of in this piece,-which, with curtailment, is| Zyceum.—In addition to the Island of Jewels, 
likely to prove attractive. The music is pleas-| which continues its unprecedented career of suc- 
ing and of a suitable character, and the scenic | cess, the management produced here on Monday, 
effects include some very striking ones, among | as a ‘Comic Pastoral,” a version in rhyme, by 
which may be specially noticed the regions of fire,, Mr. Planché, of Garrick’s musical romance of 
with an ascent, to a great height, at the back of Cymon and Iphigenia. Beyond the conversion of 
the stage, which was extremely well managed ; @| Garrick’s flat dialogue into graceful, and, at times, 
water scene, with a dance of Naiads, a Sicilian | pointed verse, and the addition of an introduc- 
vineyard, and the concluding scene of a grand tory scene, in which Spring dismisses March and 
Gothic hall, with a procession and entry of a introduces the First of April, in the person of 
triumphal car, the idea of which appears to have Mr. C. Matthews, who, in a most fantastic and 
been taken from the one so celebrated at the fanciful dress, and with various “ patter” songs 
Hippodrome, in Paris. There were some hisses sung in his own peculiar manner, acts as a sort 
at the conclusion, but the applause greatly pre-| of Chorus throughout the piece, there is but 
dominated, and Mr. Anderson, on being called little important alteration from the original—some 
for, announced the piece for repetition. The | of the best of Dr. Arne’s music being retained, 
greatest fault of the spectacle is, perhaps, an and the progress of the story carried on in the 
attempt to crowd too many and various effects same manner. The cast was a strong one, in- 
into a class of drama that is always the better for cluding Mrs. Humby, as the Waiting-Maid on 
brevity. | the Enchantress}Urganda; Mr. Frank Matthews, 
Haymarket.—The “ Brothers Brough’”’ have as the Deaf Old Woman; Mr. Harley, as the 
selected Ivanhoe as the subject of their Easter ‘Justice; Miss Dickenson, as Urganda; a Miss 
burlesque; and wisely abandoning all attempts | Manners, a debutante, and a handsome girl, as 
to carry on intelligibly and completely a story so | Sylvia; and Miss Julia St. George, whose as- 
well known, have, by selecting some of the more | sumption of idiocy and subsequent awakening to 
telling scenes and characters, succeeded in con- | intelligence were extremely well acted, as Cymon. 
structing a piece which forms a good vehicle for | The piece, although so wlan. and containing 
the Keeleys, Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, | some pleasing music, will be chiefly attractive as 
Miss Horton, Mr. Bland, and Mr. Selby, to | a spectacle, as which it vies even with the Island 
exhibit advantageously the peculiar qualities that | of Jewels. It is a realisation of Arcadia and old 
have so frequently before enabled them to amuse | china. Every scene was brilliant with sunshine 
the public. The piece, which is rather too full of | that did not seem hot, or with shade that appeared 
allusion to poor needlewomen, distressed tailors, | only refreshing. All the scenes were beautiful 
&c., is written with a reckless ficty that finds | as pictorial compositions, and the final tableau of 
its best apology in success, and, by making the | Love among the Roses, in spite of the brilliancy of 
audience laugh, puts it out of their power. to | its prevailing tint, was so airy and graceful as to 
object to the antiquity and badness of the jokes | seem the offspring of magic rather than the work 
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of mortal painter with substantial brushes. The 
dresses were in most exquisite taste, and such as 
might have been worn in a grand court ballet at 
Versailles in the days of Louis XIV. Among the 
most pleasing effects was a dance of Cupid and 
Nymphs and an Arcadian ballet, which was roe. 
markable for the striking combinations of colour 
and action that it op The fall of the cur. 
tain was accompanied with loud and long-con. 
tinued applause. 


Adelphi.—On Easter Monday a new histo. 
rical and anecdotal vaudeville, called Playing the 
First Fiddle, or Follow my Leader, was performed 
for the holiday entertainments. The plot of the 
piece and the wit of the dialogue would be some. 
what difficult to point out, and the slight amnse. 
ment it afforded was eg Perm to the 
practical skill with which Madame Celeste and 
Miss Woolgar gave some mock heroics, and the 
novel sight of Madame as a young man-cook, 
of Miss W. as a baker’s boy, armed with two 
excessively long French loaves, and dressed in 
the costume of Louis Quatorze bakers ; the reti- 
nue of young lady, man, and boy-cooks is also 
droll enough. Miss Fitzwilliam contributed much 
to our enjoyment by her neat and pretty singing 
of some lively little songs, cleverly composed by 
Mr. A. Melton. What cooks have to do with 
fiddling is, at first sight,a poser. It turns out, 
however, that the young Italian (Celeste) is given 
to playing that instrument, and is promoted from 
the kitchen to be master of the Duchesré band, 
also composed of young ladies in fiddling attire, 
The mingled sounds that saluted the final tag 
were rather ominous for its success. Tom Noddy’s 
Secret was also played for the first time at this 
house. 

Astley’s.—A grand equestrian spectacle, founded 
upon the legend of the Four Sons of Aymon, was 
provided for the Easter Monday fare at this thea- 
tre. As a vehicle for the various displays, biped 
and quadruped, that are at the command of the 
management of this long-celebrated place of 
amusement, it proved very successful. It is got 
up in a highly creditable manner, and is a great 
improvement upon the style of thing that was 
at one time considered good enough to satisfy the 
requirements of this transportive audience, Some 
of the scenery was well painted and characteristi¢, 
and the dresses splendid and generally correct, 
while the story of the piece is simple and clear, 

uite suitable as a vehicle for effects of the sort 
that are intended to be displayed. Among the 
“ring” performances the riding of Young Herran- 
dez stands pre-eminent for its grace and fearless- 
ness; it is indeed extraordinary. 








ORIGINAL POETRY 
GIPSY GLEE, 


When the homeward crow flies low, 

And phantom lights dance o’er the fen; 
When hinds, belated, trembling go 

By haunted wood and robbers’ glen ; 
Then sing we our gipsy glee, 
By the firelight merrily * 


When the windy clouds float wild, 
Threat’ning tempest from the west; 

When the young moon, like a child, 
Rocks upon the cloud’s soft breast ; 

Then sing we our gipsy glee, 

By the faint light merrily ! 


When the raven shrieks on high 
O’er her cold and rifled nest; 

When her swart wing specks the sky, 
Just above the moon’s dim crest; 

Then sing we our gipsy glee, 

By the grim light cheerily ! 


When all evil things awake, 
And all good are wrapp’d in dream, 
Then prowl we ’till morning break— 
Wayside hedge and willow stream ; 
Then lurk we by bank and tree, 
Through the long night drearily ! 
CHARLES SWAIN: 
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ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.* 
PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS ON THE 
WEATHER, SEASONS, AND HUSBANDRY. 
Wesrex.y wiads bring wild weather, 
e hen moult before the cock, 
A is sure to be weather as hard as a block: 
But if the cock moults before the hen, 
The weather will not wet your shoes’ seam. 
Aright easterly wind, 
Is very uokind. 
Hills full, and dales fall, 
An’ tho’ ye gather all the day, : 
Ye cannot get your nieves full.—Mis¢. 
*Tis the farmers care 
That makes the fields to bear.+ 
Better ride, when saddles lack, 
On a pad, than on a bare horse’s back. 
Signs for nought 
ims sign of drought. 
A morning’s redness certainly declares 
That heat, ere night, will melt in floods of tears, 
Ifnear the full moon a misty sun rise, 
It bodes us fair weather and cloudless skies, 
When the clouds of the morn to the West fly away, 
You may safely conclude on a settled fair day. 
The last three are Modern, 
If it rains at seven, 
It will be fair at eleven. 
When the clouds go up the hill, . 
They'll send down water to turn a mill, 
Mists dispersing on the plain, 
Scatter away the clouds and rain: 
But when taey rise to the mountain tops 
They'll soon descend in copious drops. 
When ye sande doth serue ye clay, 
Then may we sing well-away! 
But“when ye clay doth serue ye sande, 
Then it is merry with Englande, 
Harrison, in Hollinshed. 1577. 
Pluie du matin 
N’arrete pas le pelerin.— Norman, 
Rouge rosee au matin 
C’est beau temps pour le pelerin.—Norman. 
Der morgen gran, der aberd roth, 
Ist ein guter wetter-both.—German. 
Annee venteuse 
Annee pommeuse.—Norman, 
When the sun does hide his head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed. 
Sow in‘ the sop 
And ’twill be a heavy top.——Few agriculturists now-a-day 
will practice the advice of this oulde prowerbe. 
When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
We may beware of coming showers.—Modern. 
Saturday new and Sunday full, 
Is never good and never wull. 
Rain before seven, 
Fair at eleven. Variation of previous form. 
When round the moon there is a brough, ' 
We shall have weather cold and rough, 
“A Burr about ye moon, is not half so certain a 
presage of a tempest at sea, as ye Brow of a 
Shrew of a Stormon Land.”—Poor Robin's True 
Character of a Scold. Lond. 1678. 


‘ M. AD. 
Piersebridge, near Darlington. 1850. 








VARIETIES. 

The Archeological Institute—The Oxford news- 
Papers state that preparations are already making 
there for the meeting of the Institute in June 
next, the week after the commemoration. 

The Town and Country Miscellany, edited by 
Airs Smith, is a new candidate for popular 
avour, and appeals through the medium of 
amusing sketches of manners, notices of foreign 
customs, burlesques and other varieties such as 
me be expected from the lively talents of the 
a a Certes, our literature is brimming over 

ith productions of this kind; and our Serials are 
§fowing more and more into serious concerns. 
As the business of life throughout the Land be- 
Cotes more grave and trying, it would seem as if 
* Press were endeavouring, by way of counter- 





* We are not qui 
“ quite sure that we are not quoti 2 
— sage of these.— Ea. L. G ee 
Accordi e latter creed, the farmer must add 
Chemistry and Geology to the olden Care: 


balance, to spread more widely abroad the light 
and entertaining. 

Powers of the Microscope.—The careful applica- 
tion of the microscope to scientific investigations, 
has of late years conduced much to our instruction. 
The Medical Times of last Saturday contains a 
brief analytical report of the tenth anniversary 
meeting of the Microscopical Society, when Mr. 
George Busk, the President, occupied the chair, 
and delivered the customary address, in which he 
reviewed their satisfactory progress from the 
foundation to the present time. Among the most 
curious information, gathered from the papers 
read on the occasion (several of the most interest- 
ing by Mr. Quekett, the indefatigable Honorary 
Secretary), related to a new form of Hair, from a 
species of Tarantula; to the growth of certain 
tissues in trout, as observed in specimens artifi- 
cially hatched from ova; and (by Mr. Leonard) 
to the growth of blades of grass, so rapid as to 
be observed under the microscope. The opinion 
of the process was, that a gradual expansion or 
elongation of thecells took place, and that there 
might also be an addition of cells produced near 
the root and forcing the others upwards. Mr. 
Busk finally described the recent improvements 
made in the microscope at home and abroad. 

Royal Animals.—A young lion and lioness, a 
tiger, five gazelles, and two pairs of ostriches, ar- 
rived at Plymouth on Saturday, from Tangier, 
being a present from the Emperor of Morocco to 
our Queen. 

The Vernon Pictures. — Marlborough House 
has been taken possession of on the part of the 
Crown, and soon after the holidays it is expected 
the Vernon Pictures will be relieved from their 
dungeon to this more healthful and appropriate 
repository. 

Aeronautcy.—M. Roche, the French aeronaut, 
in making an ascent at Saintes, was driven against 
a chimney, and had both his thighs and an arm 
broken. 

The Use of Expletives—A gentleman of con- 
siderable influence and some irritability was 
waited upon the other day to take part in a public 
meeting on the subject of the disposal of the dead. 
The orator for the deputation was proceeding to 
explain at length the objects they had in view, 
when, our friend’s patience being exhausted, he 
exclaimed, “ Buh! Burn the Dead!” “ Thank 
you, Sir, said the spokesman, that is precisely 
what we propose, and shall consequently rely on 
your warm co-operation.” 

Tea.—Among the most glaring puff systems 
and lightings up of shops in the metropolis, per- 
haps the most glaring is the advertising and illu- 
mination of shops for selling tea, from which two 
facts may be deduced— first, that as in chicory for 
coffee, so in the article of tea, there must be im- 
mense adulteration; and secondly, that the profits 
are consequently far greater than honest trading 
should admit. 

The Nelson Column has received the second of 
its four bronze relievos, on the side of the base 
next the National Gallery. It represents Nelson, 
wounded at the battle of the Nile, and carried 
into the cockpit, where it was ascertained that the 
hurt was not so fatal as was at first imagined. 
The cockpit is a sad scene—the design by Mr. 
Woodington. 

Zoological Society of London.—At the monthly 
general meeting, on Thursday, it was announced 
that Her Majesty had presented her lioness, a 
noble leopard, two of the ostriches and two of 
the gazelles just received from Morocco, to the 
Society. At the same time it was stated that the 
hippopotamus, and other valuable accessions 
from Egypt, might be expected to arrive about 
the end of next month (Mr. Murray having ad- 
vised to that effect), and that from the East and 
West Indies other interesting animals and rep- 
tiles were on their way. Nearly six thousand 





— visited the gardens on Monday and Tues- 
Ye 





Extramural Interments.—The Bill for promo- 
ting this indispensable sanitary reform has been 
printed, and, subject to amendments in Com- 
mittee, will probably soon be the law of the land. 
It permits Railway Companies to form ceme- 
teries, with the sanction of Shareholders and 
Railway Commissioners. The cemeteries are to 
be properly fenced as approved by the Bishop. 
One corpse is not to be buried above another 
within a period to be specified, and other direc- 
tions for deep burying and ornamental planting 
are laid down. The ground is not to Be more 
than a quarter of a mile from the railway transit. 
The charges are regulated and the means for 
raising the capital prescribed. What a change 
will be made in old customs and the manners 
of the people in accomplishing this great good! 
The railway whistle will supercede the ringing 
of bells—feathers will be plucked and hearses 
abolished. Undertakers must sink some degrees 
as profitable tradesmen, and many of the funeral 
pomps and vanities be abrogated for the more 
decent and natural committal of dust to dust. 
Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Alison’s Europe, vol. 14. 8vo, cloth, 

Bickersteth’s Companion to Communion, 32mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
roan, 26. 

Broom’s (H.) Practice of Superior Courts, vol. 
boards, 25s. 

Bullen’s (C.) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Cape’s (J. M.) Sunday in London, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Doddridge’s Life of Gardiner, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Vunstan’s (J.) Treatise on the Poor Laws, |2mo, 6s, 

East’s (R.) Principles and Practice of the Water Cure, 8vo, 
sewed, 3s. 6d. 

English Reformation, 12mo, sewed, 3s. 

Family Altar, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Howard’s (R.) Revelations of Egyptian Mysteries, 8vo, cloth, 
108. 6d. 

Hylton House and its Inmates; a Novel, 3 vols, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Irving’s ~— of Mahomet and his Successors, vol. 2, 8yo, 
10s. 6d. 

Johnson’s Cottage Gardening, vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

‘Leaves from a Lady’s Diary of her Travels in Barbary, 
2 vols, post 8vo, Zis. 

Lessons for School Life; a selection from: Sermons by Tait, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Memorials of ‘Two Sisters, 5th edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Moore’s (G. B.) Perspective, its Principles and Practice, 
2 vols, Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Morning of Life, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Murray’s (Hon. R. D.) Wilds and Cities of Andalusia, 
2 vols, post 8vo, 2nd edition, 21s. 

Payne’s (G.) Lectures on Christian Theology, 2 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 

Pheenix Library, vol. 2, 2s. 6d. 

Pratt’s (W. T.) Law of Building Societies, 12mo, boards, 4s. 

Reid’s (Captain M.) Rifle Rangers, 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

Selections from the Papers of the late Dr. Beilby, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sirr’s (H. C,) Ceylon and Cingalese, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 
24s. 

Standard Novels, vol. 119, 5s. 

Trench’s (Rev.F.) Life and Character of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, 8vo, boards, 8s. 6d. 

Venema’s Institutes of Theology, translated by the Rev. 
A. W. Brown, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Weale’s (J.) Dictionary of Terms in Art, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Wilson’s Memoirs of H. Hastings, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1, 8vo, 





1850 hm. s. 1850 hm 6. 
April 6 . . . 12 2296] April 10. 12 1 217 
. em 2 12:2 lk. 2. o— | 54 
8 . « eo 1 551 12. 2. «— 0494 

9. — 1383 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Arts and Sciences.—We have this week omitted several 
interesting reports under this head, but hope to bring up all 
arrears next week. 

We have received from Messrs. Woolmer & Co., of the 
Exeter Gazette, the statement on which is founded the argu- 
ment in favour of a repeal of the tax upon paper, and re- 
questing our co-operation in obtaining the attention of the 
legislature to that measure. By referring, however, to the 
Gazette, when treating of the claim for a remission of the 
duties on advertisements, it will be seen that we have already 
put the excise on paper in front of the desirable —- 
with asurplus revenue. Since then Bricks have received the 
preference, and Paper must wait, at least another year. 
What has been determined is unobjectionable; but still we 
hope that in the next list of possible reductions, the Repeal 
of the Paper Duty will stand in the foremost place. 

A Briton’s Letter on the Industrial Exhibition is postponed 
till our nest. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 





The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the Public, are 
respectively informed that a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will 
take place 

On THURSDAY, APRIL llth, 1850, 
When will be presented (with New Sce Dresses, and 
Decorations, ) sone 
MOZART’S Celebrated Opera, 


DON GIOVANNI 
The Scenery by Mr. CHARLES MARSHALL. 


Don Giovanni ee -- Signor COLLETI, 

Don Ottavio oe +. Signor CALZOLARI, 

Masetto ee ee +. Signor F. LABLACHE, 

Leporello .. eo -» Signor LABLACHE, 

Donna Anna oe +» Maddle. PARODI. 

Donna Elvira 66 +» Madame GIULIANI, 
AND 

Zerlina oe oe -. Madame SONTAG, 


In the ball scene will be danced by 
Madlle, CARLOTTA GRISI and Madle MARIE 
TAGLIONI. 


(Who will appear as a Spanish Cavalier). 
Mozart’s Incidental Minuet in G., and also Mozart’s 
CELEBRATED ZARABANDA in A minor, 


(As performed with the greatest success at the Royal Opera, 


Berlin), 
BETWEEN THE ACTS, 


A DIVERTISSEMENT, 
In which Mile. AMALIA FERRARIS will appear. 


To conclude with the highly successful New and Original 
Grand Ballet, by M. PAUL TAGLIONI, entitled 
LES METAMORPHOSES. 

In which, Mile. CARLOTTA GRISI, Mile. MARIE 
TAGLIONI, M. CHARLES and M. PAUL TAGLIONI, 
will appear. 





Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made 
at the Box-Office of the Theatre. 

Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past 
Seven. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, 











NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl works of Painting, 
Sculpture, or Architecture intended for the ensuing 
EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent 
in on Monday next the 8th, or by Six o’clock in the evening 
of Tuesday, the 9th instant, after which time no work can 
ossibly be received, nor can any works be received which 
ve already been publicly exhibited. 
The other regulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 
tained at the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of works sent for exhi- 
bition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself account- 
able in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to 
pay the carriage of any package which may be forwarded by 
carriers. : 
The prices of works to be disposed of may be communi- 
eated to the Secretary. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from 
‘fen till Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET. 





‘THE WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the 

Members will be RESUMED on Friday, the 12th of 
April, at balf-past 8 o’clock. The following Courses will be 

ivered after Easter :—Eight Lectures, by the Rev. Baden 
Powell M.A., F.R.S., on Astronomy, on Tuesdays, com- 
mencing on the 9th of April; eight Lectores, by D. T. An- 
sted, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., on Practical Geology, on Thurs- 
days, commencing on the 18th of April; six Lectures, by 
Mr. Faraday, on some Points of Domestic Chymical Philo- 
sophy, on Saturdays, commencing on the 27th of April. The 
above Lectures will begin at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Terms, One Guinea for éach Course, or Two Guineas for all 


ne eal 39, JOHN BARLOW, M.A, Sec. R, I. 





REAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851.—NOTICE 
TO INTENDING EXHIBITORS.—In pursuance of the 
directions of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, the Westminster 
Committee request that all persons resident in the City and 
Liberties of Westminster, desirous of becoming Exhibitors, 
will, on or before the first day of May next, send to the 
Secretary of the Committee, Mr. G. H. Drew, 28, Par- 
liament-street, a notice of their intention, with a general 
description of the nature of the object to be exhibited, and 
the space required for its exhibition. 
_ Printed forms for the retarn may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, and any further information from the 
al Commissioners— 
Mr. J. Brown, 236, Regent-street. 
Mr. J. G. Crace, i4, Wigmore-street, 
Mr. P. Graham, 37, Oxford-street. 
Mr. Stephen Lewis, 193, Regent-street. 
Mr. T. P Miller, 7, Millbank-street. 
Mr. W. G. Rogers, 10, Carlisle-street, Soho. 
Mr. E, Snell, 27, Albemarle-street, 
April 2, 1850. 





TALBOTYPE SUN PORTRAITS ON PAPER. 


MESSRS. HENNEMAN and MALONE, 
22, Regent-street, (Photographers to the Queen), 

take Portraits even in dull weather, which, when Coloured, 
resemble highly-finished Miniatures. . 

Copies made from a ig ad Portraits (magnified_ or 
diminished in size); Portraits in Oil or Water Colours; Pic- 
tures ; Statuary; Engravings; Kare Books; and every kind of 
Work of Art. 

Apparatus, Chemicals, &c., for Amateurs, sent to any part 
of the world. 

A collection of Photographs from France, Italy, Germany, 
America, &c.,on view (gratuitously) at 122, Regent-street. 





BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 
THE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, con- 


_ structed on an entirely new principle, enable the pupil to 
paint at once from nature. They lie quite flat'when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in 
outline and colour. “Their compactness admirably adapts 
them for private families and schools. ‘heir portability ren- 
ders them invaluable to the drawing master.” Single Models 
froin 7s. 6d. each, or in sets complete, with box and stand, 
Elementary 2 guineas, advanced 3 guineas. Sold by the 
principal Artists’ Colourmen and Booksellers. 








JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





ED. J. DENT, by distinct sppointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COs- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an ble d I infl on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
 PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiary bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for,and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 








‘TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 

by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, 
and rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions 
for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, LON- 
DON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there- 
fore, to guard against such impositiuns, by seeing that the name of 
JOHN WILLIS accompanies each packet, 











Sale by Auction. 


ENGRAVINGS THE PROPERTY OF AN AMATEUR, 


PpUTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will Sell by Auction at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, April 9th, at one o'clock 
most punctually, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the 
property of an Amateur ; including a large number of Thea. 
trical Portraits, from the Winston and other Collections, 
British and Foreign Topography, together with Miscella. 


neous Prints in all classes. 
plication. 





atalogues will be sent on ap. 





LONDON ‘ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REI¢y 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 


MARINE INSURANCES. 


Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street, 
The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 


the Corporativn, and not taken from the 


remium Fund. 


Profits are added as a Bonus to Policies, or paid in Cash, or ap. 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 
The Assured are ——- from all liability of Partnership. 


A Low Fixed Rate wit 


out participation i8 Profits. 


Parties proceeding out of the limits of Europe are liberally 


treated. 


FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 


rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at th 


Prospectuses free on p 1 or writ 


ti 





JOHN 


€ current premiums, 
: AW ip 


en app 
LAURENCE, Secretary, 





city OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for Accumulative and General Assurance, 2, Royal 
Exchange Buildings, and 5, Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall, London, 


ACTUARY. 


G. J. Farrance, Esq. 
MANAGER OF THE WEST END BRANCH, 


James Bryden, Esq., 5, Waterloo Place, 


All further information may be obtained of 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, 


cretary. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 183-4, 
Waterlvo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin, 


LONDON BOA 


Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 


RD 


Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 


H. Blair Avarne, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNTAL DIVI 


AMONG THE ASSUREI 


SION 


F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
ead PROFITS 


The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst De 


cember, 1847, is as follows: 























Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable # 
Assured. Assured. 1s4l. 1848, Death, 
z #s.d. €s.d.) £46 
5,000 | 13yrs.10mo.} 683 6 8 787 10 O | 6470 166 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 @ 787 10 0 | 6287 100 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 O | 6087 00 
5,000 8 years 100 0 @ 787 10 0 | Saar wo 
6,000 6 years oo ee 675 0 0 5675 00 
5,000 4 years 450 0 0 | 5450 00 
5,000 2 years 225 0 0 | 5225 0° 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate seale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
is for life. Every information afforded on application to the Res 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mal!, London. 





NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, 


East ; Chief Office, 64, Princes-street, Ed:nburgh. 


ital, 1, 


000 ,0007, fully subscribed. 


Pall mall 


Ca A 
Prenaein—Hte Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.6. 


Chairman.—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman 


Deputy Chairman.—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq- 


Physician —JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.B.S. 
Assurances effected either with or 
profits. On the participation scale the whole pro s 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the 


extraordinary moitality or other centingencies. 


The bonus added to policies at the last division of pro 
3ist December 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on t 


during the septennial period. 


i t participation d 
withou ys eae divided 


risk of 
fits on the 


he premiums paid 


Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan pect 
liar tothis Company, from which the following is an extract: 


Premium To InsurE £100 at DeaTH. |. 














“Fifth | Remain: 


©, First ) Second) Third ; Fourth - 
=| Year. Year. | Year. | Year. Year. derof life. 
2842 A/f 5 die odie sa 2 4 
20] 018 2019 211 0 31 1 51 2 8) 
3011 3 91 5 21 6 81 8 4110 OF 0 | 
401111 10/113 9)115 120118 12 0 63 





Prospectuses and every information may 


offices of the Company as above. 


HENRY T, THOMSON, 


———— 


be obtained at the 


Seeretary in Londot. 
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NEW WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. CLEAVER, 


No. 46, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


In foolscap 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price Is., 


A LETTER ON FREQUENT COMMUNION. 
By FENELON, Archbishop of Cambrai, 1718. Edited, 
and with a Preface, by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 





In royal 32mo, a New Edition, with the 


RUBRICS (for the first time) COMPLETE, 
and Notes explanatory and historical, by a Priest of the 
Church of England- 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION to the TRUE 
UNDERSTANDING of THE LORD’S SUPPER, with 
preparatory Devotions intended for the use and benefit of 
young Communicants. By the Right Rev. THOMAS 
WILSON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 





ost 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., Vol. I, the Second 
dition, with a new Preface, 

LETTERS TO MY CHILDREN on CHURCH 
SUBJECTS, 


Now ready, in 


Also, in post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., uniform with Vol. I, on 
CuurcH Susskcts, 
LETTERS TO MY CHILDREN on MORAL 
SUBJECTS. Volume II. 
“Mr. Bennett would‘ have made short work of ‘THE 
GonuaM Case,’ if he had had the control of the Judicial 


Committee of the Privy Council. He lays down the law 
pretty considerably in this volume.”"—Atlas, Jan, 19th, 1850. 


In demy 8vo, Fifth Edition, price Is., 

The CHURCH, the CROWN, and the STATE: 
their Junetion or their Separation considered, in TWO 
SERMONS, bearing reference to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A,, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 





In the press, in foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, the Second 
Volume of 
LIVES of CERTAIN FATHERS of the CHURCH 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURY, Edited by the Rev- W. J. 
E, BENNETT, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 





In one Volume, royal 16mo, handsomely bound in cloth, 


“AUNT ATTA,” a Tale. By the Author of 
“Talesof Kirkberk, or the Parish in the Fells.” 


—_— 


In one Volume, foolseap 8vo, (heautifully printed by Whit- 
tingham} price, in cloth boards, 4s. 6d.—5s, by Post. 


The LIFE of ST. PAUL, the Apostle of the 
ientie designed chiefly for the use of Young Persons, 
y the Rev. G, E. BIBER, LL.D. 

“This book will be very valuable to schools, to young per- 
Sous, and indeed to all who require—in addition “to having 
subject that shonla ne ie eee life  e of St. Paul, a 
ubyect th d be me te ‘ 
Charch.”—Ten Town's Mitt. a a 


JUVENILE GIFT. 


In one Volume, foolscap 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 
with a Portrait engraved by Finden, price 6s., or 
by Post, 6s. 6d. 


mM... LIFE and LITERARY REMAINS of 
ena HOFLAND, Author of “The Son ofa Genius,” 
a es of the Manor,” ‘“ Patience,” ‘ Reflection,” ‘* De- 
=, &e. &e, By THOMAS RAMSAY, Author of “A 
— of Belgium and the Rhine,” Dedicated, by per- 

'ssion, to the Lady Mildred Hope. 
It 18 a suitable record of an exemplary, private, honour 


rs beneficial public literary lite.”—Literary Gazette, 

+ 8 a modest and judicious bi hich i 
doin nod E ju } iography, which, while 
po Rog aan to its ouiert, is free from the extravagant 


—Ecclesiastic, y dis hes works of this kind.” 








LONDON : 


W. J.CLEAVER, 46, Piccapiiy. 
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CATALOGUE OF SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE. 





The Proprietors of these Writings beg to announce that they have just prepared a 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Containing the fullest information regarding all the various Editions of 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


WRITINGS AND LIFE. 


Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller in Town or Country. 


a*x The Trade can be supplied with any quantity for distribution on application to their 
Correspondents in London or Edinburgh. 





ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH : 











HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXIV., 

Will be published on THURSDAY next, the 11th inst. 
CONTENTS: 

NATIONAL OBSERVATORIES—GREENWICH. 

SYDNEY SMITH’S SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS, 

LANDOR S POETRY. 

‘THE POLYNESIANS—NEW ZEALAND. 

BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL ‘TAXATION. 

‘lHE VILLAGE NoTARY—MEMOIRS OF A IIUNGARIAN 


TIO UP ton 


LADY. 
Lewis ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 
OF OPINION. 
Q. AGRICULTURAL COMPLAINTS. 
0. GERMANY AND ERFURT 


1 . 

London: LONGMAN and Co. 

THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 

APRIL 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

CONTENTS :—The Removal of Nuisances; Intramural Inter- 

ment; The Sewers of the Metropolis; The Water (Question; 

‘Ihe Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations; The 
3 F Poisons; Analysis of an Aluminous Water; ‘The 


+d 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 





Sale of 
Variable Strength of Tincture of Opium ; ‘lest tor Distinguish 
ing Acetone trom Pyroxilic Spirit; Lead Plaster; Mannite ; 
Apparatus for the Preparation of Tinctures; The Salts of 
Bismuth; Copalchi Bark ; The Waters of the Metropolis ; Com- 
ya of Thames Water; Tables of Lake, Well, aud River 
aters; The Purification of Drinking Water; Extract from 
the Registrar-General’s Return; The Preservation of Dried 
Plants ; Correspondents, &c., &c. Price 1s. : 
Published by Joun Cuuxcuity, Princes-street, Leicester- 
square; MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh; and FANNIN 
and Co., Dublin. s ’ 
f whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
: price 12s. 6d. each, 
VOLUMES I. To VIII. of HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
ny Volume can be had separate. 


By ORDER of the 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS of the ADMIRALTY, 
his Day is Published, 8vo., 5s., 
THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1853: to 
which is added a SUPPLEMENT, containing the latest 
Elements of the newly-discovered Pianets Flora, Tris, Metis, 





Hebe, Astra, Hygeia, and Neptune; with an Ephemeris of 


each, for the Year 1850. ; 
“THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC” for 1850, 51, and 52, may still 


jad. 
Joun MvurRAyY, Albemarle-street. 


SEHOLD WORDS. 
A Weekly Journal, Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS 





H ov 
ConrTENTs OF No. Il. FOR APRIL 6. 
A Child's Dream of a Star. 
‘The True Story of a Coal Fire. Chapter I. 
Lizzie Leigh. Chapter IT. 
Work. An Anecdote. : 
Pertect Felicity. In a Bird's eye View. 
A Dialogue of Shadows. 
An Australian Ploughman’s Story. 
Heathen and Christian Burial. . 
Published Weekly, price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d. (also in 
Monthly Parts.) ’ 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North (where all communica- 
tions to the Editor must be addressed), and ‘sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NEW ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL. 
Now ready, No. 1, price 6d., of 

THE TOWN and COUNTRY MISCELLANY : 

a Monthly Journal of Light and Entertaining Literature, 
Edited by ALBERT SMITH, 

CONTAINS : 
Mr. Pring’s Birthday. A Moral Tale. 
Touching Glades and Fairies. 
‘The Story of Diogenes. 
The Sacro Monte at Varallo. | 
Date Stones (Picked up in Syria), 
A Ride upon a Buffalo Bull- 
“A Right with the Speaker.” 
The Season. 
The Women of France. 
An Old Newspaper and Pocket Book. 
What shall its name be? 
. ‘The Amusements of the Month. — 
Dayo bogus, Fleet-street ic and all Booksellers in Town and 
, 


vier 


BE SOSMO op 





(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXIL, 
: is Published TuIs Day. 
CONTENTS: 
I. GIACOMO J_EOPARDI AND HIS WRITINGS. 
Il. RANKE’s House OF BRANDENBURGLL 
IL EEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 







. GRoTeE’s HisTorY OF GREECE. 

V. URQUHART’S PILLARS OF HERCULES. 

. FACTS IN FIGURES. 

if. ‘THE DuTIFUL SON, 

VILL, CUNNINGHAM’s HANDBOOK OF LONDON, 
X. BAXTER’S IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 

X. LORD LIEUTENANT CLARENDON. 

(1. Louis PHiLipre. 


JOHN MuBRAY, Albemarle-street. 


sust publishea, price 6s., : 
THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. LXVIIL., for APRIL, 1850. 
CONTENTS. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
EcLOG% PROPHETIC ET |HEOPHANIA OF EUSEBIUS, 
HEEREN’S AFRICAN NATIONS AND SHARPE'S EGyPt, 


Ft AL SOLEMNITIES IN THE EAsT. 
WELLESLEY’S ANTHOLOGIA POLYGLOTTA- 
COLONISATION—THE CANTERBURY ASSOCIATION, 
CHURCH AND STATE 

NOTICES OF NEW Books, PAMPHLETs, &c. 





SID L910 


London: JOHN and CHARLES MozLeY, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, No. 1, price 3s., 


(THE FREEMASON’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
AND REVIEW. 

ConTENTs : Address to the Cratt; The Legend of the M. 
M. Degree; A Handful of Aphorisms; Cousin Bridget: 
Medizval Heraldry, and its Connection with Free Masonry 
(lilustrated); ‘The Hidden Bond; Uniformity; Poetry; Cor 
tespondence, Masonry in Scotland, &c.; Obituary, with 
Memoir of Dr. Crucefix, &c.; Collectanea, London and Pro- 
vincial, Foreign and India. 

London: K. SPENCER, 314, High Holborn, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





ARREN’S CHANTER’S HAND GUIDE, 
complete in 34 numbers, price 2d. each. Also his 
Psalmody, parts 1, 2, and 3, each part containing seven or 
eight psalms or hymns. Price of each part 2d. London: R. 
COCKS and CO., New Builington-street, and Messis. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co: also ot all Musicsellers and Bookseilers.— 
N.B. Gratis and postage free, a Catalogue of Organ, Vocal, 
and Cathedral Music. 











Now Ready, Gratis, and Free by Post, _ 
Pulau & CO..S QUARTERLY LIST, No. 6, of 
NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other Foreign Works, 
recently published on the Continent, and im 
Duiavu & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


Just published, by Messrs, Bennino and Co., Fleet-street, 


COLQuHOU N’S SUMMARY of the ROMAN 
CIVIL LAW, Hllastrated by Commentaries on, and 
Parallels from, the Mosaic, Canon, Mobammedan, English, 
and Foreign Law, Second Part, completing First Vol., 
with Index. 
MB. CRIVELLI begs to announce that the Second 
-"* Edition of the AR of SINGING, on a Grammatical 
ge greatly improved, will be ready immediately; ALSO, 
OL. 2nd, price 16s., containing Dramatic Solfeggi, Canons, 
&c., which, together with the Volume for the BASS VOICE‘ 
May be obtained at 71, Upper Norton-street, and the Principal 
Music Sellers. 








NEW WORK BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
In 2 vols, Feap. 8v0., price 9s. 


MORE VERSE AND PROSE, BY THE 
” CORN LAW RHYMER. Containing also a critique 
on Elliott’s Works, written by the late ROBERT SOUTHEY 
for the QUARTERLY REVIEW, but rejected by the 
Editor, after the author had corrected a proo for the press. 
GHanues Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





A , 





FRET TE LITE 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MR. WARBURTON’S 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
REGINALD HASTINGS. 


3 vols, 





Il. 


MISS BREMER'S NEW WORK. 
“AN EASTER OFFERING.” 


¥ Translated by MARY HOWITT, from the unpublished 
Swedish MS. , 1 vol., elegantly bound, 5s., free by post 5s. 6d, 


1. 
LADY PONSONBY'S 
NEW NOVEL, 
“ PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION.” 
A Second Series of the “Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 


Iv. 
DIARY OF A LADY'S TRAVELS 


IN AFRICA. 
2 vols. 21s;, bound. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street, London. 





2vols, 8vo. 2is. 


REVIEW of the FRENCH REVOLUTION of 
1848, from the 24th of Februar y to the Election of the 
First President. By Captain Cuamier, R.N. 

During the R ion and its subseq: events, he appears to 
have been everywhere ; a visitor of the Clubs; an habitue of the 
Chamber ; a spectator of every sight and in (the thickest of every 
emeute.—Spectator. ; 

“This dashing account from the pen of an eye-witness of no 
common talents or power of description will gratify no small share 
of public curiosity.”"—Literary Gazette. 

Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 








Reduced to 3s. 6d. each number. 
(CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY-—The 


Monthly Re-issue commenced on the Ist of August. 
Each Number contains four beautifully coloured Plates, 
with corresponding Text, and is in every respect the same 
as originally published at 4s, 6d. 

Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 





Now ready, No. 2, price 5s. of 

A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, 
selected from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. The De- 
scriptions entirely re-written by Sir W.J HOOKER,F.R.S. 
With Instructions for Culture, by J. C. LYONS, Esq. 

Royal 4to. Five Coloured Plates, 5s. 
To be completed in 20 numbers, containing 100 Plates, 
Reeve, Benham, antl Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 





Now ready, price 12s. 6d., Vol 1. of 


OOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY; being the 

Volume for 1349. Edited by Sir W. JACKSON HOOKER, 
F.R.S. Director ot the Royal Gardens, Kew. Among the 
Contributions are Papers by the Editor. Professor Henslow 
F.R.S., Drs. Braun, Bromfield, F.L.S., Gardner, F.L.S., J. D’ 
Hooker, F.R.S., Asa Gray, Thomson, Wallich, F.R.S., the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S., and B. Clarke, J. Miers, F.R.S 
B. Seeman, and J. E. Stocks, Esqs. 7 


Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 





70 Copperplates, beautifully Coloured, 
URTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Com- 


plete in 16 vols., royal§ 8vo, and illustrated ; with 770 
Plates, beautifully Coloured. Published at 431. 16s. ; price 210. 
Anv of the Numbers may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 


w=iReeve, Benham, and Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


MR.. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


1 
THE WAYS OF THE HOUR; 
A ROMANCE, 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of “‘ The Pilot,” “The Pathfinder,” &c. 
3 vols ., post 8vo. [Published this Day. 


Il. 
THE LIFE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF KENT. 


With Extracts from his Correspondence and Original 
Letters, now First Published. 


By the REV. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A, 
Author of ‘‘ Closing Scenes.’ 


8vo, with Portrait, &c., 14s. 
Ill. 
ANTONINA; 
OR, THE FALL OF ROME, 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of ‘The Life of William Collins, R.A," 


3 vols. 


Iv. 

THE PILLARS OF HERCULES; 
Comprising TRAVELS IN SPAIN AND MOROCCO, 
By DAVID URQUHART, Esq., M.P. 

2 vols, 8vo, Illustrations, 28s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Strect, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








Just published, 


W M. & A. SMITH’S BOOK OF “ AUTHEN- 
TICATED TARTANS of the CLANS and FAMILIES 
of SCOTLAND.” Painted by Machinery. Consisting of about 
70 different Patterns, executed in a style which exactly imi- 
tates the textile tabric. With Genealogy of the Cians, and 
Maps showing their [erritories. _ 
Introductory Essay on the Scottish Gael, by a. Member of 
the “Antiquarian Society of Scotland,” to which learned 


body this volume is, with permission, inscribed. Price, hand- 
somely, bound, #3 3s. - : 
Wma. and A. SMITH, Mauchline, Ayrshire, and 61, Charlotte- 


Street, Birmingham: or, at their Agent, [R. CHAFFER, 61, 
Lisle-street, London, where the Trade will be supplied on the 
usual terms. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., 12mo, bound, containing 496 
pages, anda Map of the United Kingdom, 
ISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; 


with an Account of the Present State and Resources 

ofthe United Kingdom and its Colonies, with questions for 

examination at the end ofeach chapter, for use in schools. 

By H. WHITE, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. 

and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg, Author of ‘‘ Elements of Universal 
History,” &c. 

In the Press, Edited by Dr. White, 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

Edinburgh : OL1veR anv Born. 

London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, AND Co. 


12mo. 





New Edition, enlarged, 
By Simrxin, MARSBALL, and Co., 7s. 6d. 
CARR'S (King’s College) HISTORY of GREECE, 
Enlarged to 700 Pages by an APPENDIX to the 
SECOND EDITION, including a Continuation till 146 B.c., 
with Chapters on the Athenian Republic and Literature of 
Greece, (separate, Is.) 
CARR’S MANUAL of CLASSICAL MYTHO- 
LOGY, 6s. 6d. 
CARR’S CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION of 
PROPER NAMES. 5s. 





The SEVENTH EDITION of 


URENNE’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
Containing 866 closely printed pages, 
8 now ready, 
In large thick 12mo, price —_ a handsomely and strongly 
und, 


« It is accurate, critical, and comprehensive,”?—Athenaum, 
“ Every requisite in a Dictionary seems here to find a 

place,”— Witness. 
OuIveR AND Boyp, Edinburgh. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR EASTER, 


This Day, in small 8vo, with Portrait of Sir John Franklin, 
and beautiful Maps of the Polar Regions, 10s. 6d. bound, 


A NARRATIVE OF 
ARCTIC DISCOVERY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 

TIME. 
By JOHN J. SHILLINGLAW. 





In 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, bound, 
THE RIFLE RANGERS; 
or, 
ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN SOUTHERN 
MEXICO. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 


—_— 


In 2 Vols., small 8vo., with Map and numerous Illustrations, 


CEYLON and the CINGALESE, 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE LATE 
REBELLION IN THAT ISLAND. 


By HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A, 


Late Deputy Queen’s Advocate for the Southern Circuit ia 
the Island of Ceylon. 





Third Edition, 7s. 6d. bound, of SCENES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY, 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S 

— QUARTERS,” with Portrait and Memoir, 
vols. 

NAPIER’S “SOUTHERN AFRICA,” 2 vob, 

with Plates, 


Also just ready, in small 8vo, 


THE EQUESTRIAN’S MANUAL; 
Or, THE SCIENCE OF EQUITATION. 
Showing the Author’s Improved Method of Holding the 
Reins, and Position in the Saddle. With Remarks on the 
Nature, Treatment, aud Character of the Horse, and Adviee 
to Purchasers of Horses, Saddlery, &c. 
By S. C. WAYTE, Professor of Equitation, 





W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 








MR. J. D. HARDING’S NEWjWORKS ON DRAWING. 


Ze 

ESSONS on TREES, in Progressive Series, 

30 Plates, Imperial Quarto: 21s. in Parts; 25s, cloth 
(just ready.) 


II. 

LESSONS on ART: a Course of Progressive 

Studiesin Drawing, with Letterpress Instructions. Imperial 
4to. 6 Parts, 2ls.; cloth, 25s. 


Ill. 
ELEMENTARY ART; for, the Use of th 
Chalk and Lead Pencil explained. 3d. Edition, Numerus 
Plates. Imperial 4dto. cloth, 42s. 


Iv. ‘ 
LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING-BOOK. 6 Nos 
9s.; cloth, 10s, 6d. ; 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 








NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE COURSE 
OF THIS MONTH. 


I. 
A MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 3; 
+4 ALBERT SMITH. With Illustrations. Post 870 

32. TORY of 
THE FOURTH ESTATE: fA HISTORY © 
the NEWSPAPER PRESS. By F. KNIGHT HUNI. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


II. : ited b 
THE STORY of a BUCCANEER. Eiited ¥y 
ANGUS B. REACH. 2 vols. post 8v0. 


; Iv. ARLES 
A NEW VOLUME of POEMS, by CH: 
MACKAY, LL.D. With Portrait of the Author. Fep. Se, 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 
——_-———_-— —<—$— $$ 
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